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RIVER-NAMES OF EUROPE, 
(See 7% §, iii, 188.) 

Cot. Pripeavux’s question affords me a welcome 
opportunity of amending and enlarging certain 
imperfect statements made many years ago in 
* Words and Places.’ 

The only possible answer to the question, in the 
form in which it is put, is that it is unanswerable. 
A request for “ the etymology ” of such names at 
the Adur and the Adour, the Douro and the 
Doria, seems to imply that names whose modern 
forms are similar, or even identical, are from the 
same source. This was formerly believed to be the 
case. Thirty years ago so sound a scholar as 
George Long thought it self-evident that the 
Gascon Adour was “the same name” as the 
Sussex Adur. This statement, which no one then 
disputed, would not now be received without in- 
quiry. Scholars are at last awake to the obvious 
fact that such phonetic resemblances are frequently 
deceptive, and that every name must be investi- 
gated independently, with strict reference to his- 
tory, locality, and philology. Perhaps I shall best 
illustrate this position by showing that four river- 
names so superficially alike as the Adur, the 
Adour, the Oder, and the Eider are in all pro- 
bability derived from sources wholly unconnected. 

I will begin with the Oder, as this is the only 


one of the four whose name is cognate with th, 
Greek jd5wp, to which Dr. Caarnock has recently 
referred them all (see ante, p. 111). Manifestly, 
the ancient form of a name must be ascertained 
| before its etymology can be determined. The 
| Oder is believed to be the Viadus of Marcianus, 
j and the Oviades or ’lddos of Ptolemy (the read- 
ings differ), The medieval forms are Odora, 
Oddara (Adam of Bremen) and Adora (Widu- 
| kind). The Oder ran through the territory of the 
Goths, and the older form, Marcian’s Viadus, may 
be referred to the Gothic vaté, water, from the 
Aryan root vad, which we have in the English 
wet, and the Greek vd-wp. In this region the 
Goths, after their migration to the South, were 
succeeded by Lithuanians and Slaves, and Scha- 
farik refers the mediwval name Odora to the 
Lithuanian audra, a flood or flow, which is itself 
cognate with the Gothic vaté, while Zeuss holds 
the less probable opinion that the transformation 
of the name was due to Slavonic influence. Pott 
considers that the name of the Durham Wear, the 
Ovédpa or Vedra of Ptolemy, is to be referred to 
the same root vad; but this involves the difficulty 
of the occupation of the north of England by a 
Teutonic people in the second century A.D. 

The Eider, which from the similarity of the 
name might be supposed to be from the same 
source as the Oder, belongs, though the rivers are 
less than two hundred miles apart, to a different 
ethnic and linguistic region. It flows through 
what was formerly Scandinavian territory, and 
consequently a Scandinavian etymology may be 
expected. The ninth century form, Egidora, shows 
that the name cannot be related to that of the 
Oder, and leads up to the Old Norse name of the 
river, Oegisdyr, which points clearly to the mean- 
ing “sea-door,” or “sea entrance,” which appro- 
priately describes the great estuary of this river. 

We now come to the Sussex Adur, for which a 
Scandinavian or Lithuanian etymology is out of 
the question. River-names frequently survive as 
the only memorials of the earliest races, and we 
find that by far the greater number of river-names 
in Britain are of Keltic origin, even in those 
eastern districts where every village-name is Teu- 
tonic. The meaning of the Sussex Adur should 
therefore, in the first instance, be sought from 
Keltic sources, and the fact that there is a river 
| Adar in Mayo, where Keltic influences prevail, 

lends support to this conclusion. Now there are 
| in Sussex three parallel rivers, not far apart; the 
| Arun to the west, the Ouse to the east, and the 
| Adur “in the middle.” The fact of the Ouse and 
the Arun bearing Keltic names increases the pro- 
bability that the word Adur is also Keltic. Now 
the Gaelic eader, pronounced adder, (cognate with 
the Latin inter), means “in the middle,” or “ be- 
tween.” We find this word in several Irish place- 
| names, such as Adder-wal in Donegal, and Grag- 
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adder in Kildare, both of which are equivalent to 
Middle-ton, and we may fairly conclude that the 
Adur is the ‘‘ middle” river between the Arun 
and the Ouse. Whether the Adder in Wilts and 
the Adder in Berwickshire are from the same 
source, or from the A.-S. edre, a watercourse, can- 
not be certainly determined in default of ancient 
forms of the names. 

We come lastly to the Gascon Adour, which 
runs into the sea at Bayonne. Ethnological con- 
siderations make a Teutonic explanation impossible 
and a Keltic derivation improbable. The Adour 
rans through the heart of the country which from 
time immemorial has been occupied by the Basques, 
and hence a Euskarian etymology should be sought. 
Ptolemy gives the name as Aturis, Lucan as Aturus, 
and Vibius Sequester as Atyr, which lead up to the 
Basque word ura, water, and its derivative iturra, 
iturria, or ithurri, which means a fountain or source 
of water. 

This note has extended to such a length that the 
discussion of the names Douro and Doria, which 
are included in Cox. Pripeaux’s question, must 
be deferred. It may suffice to quote Forstemann’s 
verdict that “two Keltic words, which can no 
longer be discriminated,” enter into names of this 
class. Many names which were formerly explained 
from the Keltic dobar or dwfr, water, are now, 
with greater probability, referred by such scholars 
as Zeuss, Fick, Férstemann, and De Belloguet, to 
the Keltic dur, strong,* and the Douro and the 
Doria might well be called “ mighty” streams. 
The old forms of these names, Durius and Duria, 
date from a time at which it is doubtful whether 
dobar had weakened to dur; but with some con- 
fidence we may refer the Dubra of the Ravenna 
geographer, now the Tauber, the Verno-dubrum 
(alder-water) of Pliny, now the Verdoubre, and 
the Irish Dobur, to this source. 

The foregoing discussion, though somewhat 
lengthy, will not be fruitless if it serves to 
show that in such inquiries hasty generalizations 
are out of place, and that every name must be 
patiently investigated on its own merits. 

Isaac TaYLor. 





ADDITIONS TO THE ‘NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 
(See 7% 8, i, ii, passim ; iii, 104, 173, 286.) 

The quotations given below are of later date 
than the publication of the first and second parts 
of the ‘ Dictionary,’ and therefore could not have 
been included. Most of them I have already sent 
to Dr. Murray. As, however, the supplement can- 
not be reached for several years, these additions 
may be useful in the mean time. They are almost 
all from the Atheneum, and in these instances I 


* Seo especially Zeuss, ‘Gram. Celt.,’ p. 24, 





have given the date without repeating the name of 
the paper. 
The following additions relate to the first part :— 


Absented (latest quotation in‘ Dict,’ 1646).—1885, “ In 
the sixth ode [of R, F. Burton's ‘ Lyricks of Camoens’} 
‘absented eyes ’ still feast on the dyes 

Of blushing purity, pudent, excellent” 
(25 April, p. 533, col, 2). 

Academicianship,—1885, “ Knighthood may be looked 
for by the president to be, with the Associateship and 
Academicianship in due course ” (13 June, p. 767, col. 3). 

Accelerans.—1885, ‘The translator's additions to the 
text...... embody...... Mr. Gaskell’s discoveries as to the 
accelerans nerve in the frog ” (19 Sept., p. 375, col. 2). 

Accentuating. — 1885, “Irish metric...... has passed 
from an original purely syllabizing system to an accen- 
twating one ” (13 June, p. 762, col. 3). 

Actuarially.—1884, “ Aesume that...... every society 
hereafter formed has ite actuarial/y certified table” 
(12 July, p. 39, col. 3). 

Addedly.—1886, “ Unacceptable in themselves, they 
are addedly distasteful in consequence of bringing to 
mind......what is hardest of acceptance in Mr. linero’s 
motif” (30 Oct., p. 576, col. 1). 

Adder=he who adds (only quotation in ‘ Dict,’ 158), 
—1884, ‘‘ Batman is but the modernizer of Trevisa and 
the adder to him” (Br, Nicholson in Athen, 26 July, 
p. 113, col. 2). : 

Additamental.—Jane Welsh Carlyle used this word in 
1855 (see ‘Thomas Carlyle, 1834-81,’ by J. A. Froude, 
1884, vol. ii. p. 170). 

Adjectivally—1887, “ We take it that ma?’ is thero 
- mat'agasse} used adjectivally” (19 March, p. 387, 
col, 2). 

Adolescency (latest quotation in ‘ Dict.’ 1719),.—I have 
a note that this word occurs in the World, 30 July, 1834, 
p. 6, col, 1. 

Adventist.—1887, “ The first to arrive were the ill- 
fated American Adventists, who settled down at Jaffa’ 
(9 April, p. 469, col. 2). 

Ai cidiospore,—1884, “ A curious statement occura on 
p. 188 with reference to the a@cidiospore of Meidium 
berberidis ”’ (18 Oct., p. 499, col. 3). 

Mluroid.—1885, “ Prof. St. G. Mivart......gave adidi- 
tional reasons for a threefold division of the Carnivora 
into Cynoidea, Alluroidea, and Arctoidea, though he 
remarked that amongst the @luroids the section of 
—— formed a very distinct group” (3 Jan., p. 20, 
col, 3). 

Msthopsychology.—1887, “M, Emile Hennequin has 
printed in the Kevue Contemporaine a theory of the 
scientific criticism of works of art......The author has 
chosen for the new science which he desires to found 
the name of 2 sthopsychology ” (G, Sarrazin in Athen. 
1 Jan., p. 13, col. 3), 

MA thochroi,—1886, ‘‘ Mr. James Dallas seeks to estab- 
lish a new grouping of mankind according to geographical 
distribution into three classes, which he designates 
~ <7 mesochroi, and @thochroi”’ (6 March, p, 330, 
col. 2). 

African.—This word does not occur in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary as either substantive or adjective. I have not 
seen any mention of the accidental omission of this 
common word. 

Africanoid. — 1885, “An Africanoid type......also 
~ up pretty frequently in Ireland” (12 Dec., p. 771, 
col, 3). 

Alethography.—1885, “‘ The writers of various systems 
are now distributed as follows: Simson’s Syllabic Short- 
hand, 45...... Alethography, 3” (21 March, p. 378, col. 2). 

Aleuromancy (marked “rare” in ‘ Dict.’),—1886, “ The 
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game, too, may be said of the scene describing the strange 
rite of alewromancy, or divination by meal, as practised 
by superstitious Welsh peasantry ” (4 Dec., p. 742, col. 1). 

Altricial.—1885, “It is simply sinning against recent 
light to unite [in ‘ The Water Birds of North America’ } 
the Herodiones (herons, &c.) and the Limicolz (plovers, 
enipe, &c.) under the heading of Grallatores, merely 
designating the former as ‘adiricial’ and the latter as 
*precocial’” (1 Aug., p. 146, col. 2). 

lmerican, sb. American language (meaning not given 
iu * Dict.’).—1886, ‘‘ Miss Brown’s is a pretty book, 
written in very nice American” (7 Aug, p. 172, col. 1). 

Ammonia phone.—1886, “ The book [ Armand Semple’s 
‘The Voice ’] concludes with a commendatory notice of 
the ammoniaphone ” (11 Dec., p. 792, col. 3). 

Amphisbanoid.—1885, “ Mr. G. A, Boulenger exhibited 
a specimen of a Brazilian snake which had partly swal- 
lowed an amphisbanoid lizard” (2 May, p. 570, col. 1). 

Anasthesis (marked “Obs, rare” in ‘ Dict.’).—1885, 
“The anasthests continues perfectly regular and com- 
plete under the most severe operations”’ (11 July, p. 54, 
col, 1), 

Anaptyctic.—1885, “ Evidence of the inability of the 
new method to explain all the problems of Greek and 
Latin sound change is sought from the irregular 
appearance of the anaptyctic vowel” (18 July, p. 76, 
col, 1). 

Ancestrally.—1886, “ Whether the vertebrate eye. 

will turn out to be ancestvally derived from a number 
of modified ancestral gills, remains to be seen” (6 March, 
p. 328, col. 3). 
1887. “ The lively figure of the Infant...... 
is worthy of the fine master to whom we owe a noble 
ancona in the National Gallery, which is one of his chief 
works "’ (22 Jan., p. 134, col. 3). 

A nker=anchoret (spelling marked obsolete in ‘ Dict.’). 
—18:6,“ The anker would have passed freely from his 
den to the church......: A recess in the chancel wall out- 
side indicates the anker’s seat" (18 Dec., p. 850, col. 2). 

Ansteyism.—1886, “Somewhat less of this quality 
[cynical humour] and somewhat more of Ansteyism (if 
one may coin such a word) would have been agreeable ” 
(9 Oct., Pp. 163, col. 2). 

Anthropogeographical.—1886, ‘An ‘* Anthropogeogra- 
phical Section’ deals with the Eskimo, their mode of 
life, their tribal divisions and migrations ” (9 Jan,, p.7], 
co’. 3), 


Ancona, 


The remainder refer to the second part :— 


Anti febrin.—1887, “ Antifebrin ia stated to be more 
effective than quinine in reducing fever; it has long 
been known to chemists as acetanilide "’ (19 Feb., p. 260, 
col, 1) 

A ntilegomena.—1886, “We therefore welcome Dr. 
Teane H. Hall's reproductions of the ‘Syrian A ntilegomena 
Epistles, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude.’......The text 

will be of use for a new edition of the Anti/egomena” 
(3 July, p. 13, col. 1). 

Antiochene.—1885, “ He is even ashamed to be called 
one of the Antiochene Christians” (12 Dec., p. 762, 
col, 2). 

A pochromatic,—1887, “ The objective employed was a 
very fine one-eighth apochromatic homogeneous-immer- 
tion 1-4 N.A.” (26 March, p, 421, col. 1). 

A pospory.—1886, “ A paper was read on apospory and 
allied phenomena by Prof. F. O. Bower The corre- 
lative growths may assume the charactersof the oophyte 
or prothallus. Where this happens the phenomenon is 
termed apospory "” (25 Dec., p. 866, col. 3). 

Aquacu!ture.—1886, “ Aquaculture has become an im- 
portant affair of the State among our Transatlantic 


brethren” (quoted in Athen. 21 Aug. p. 242, col. 1, | 





-— 


from Sir Lyon Playfair in ‘Bulletin of the United 
States Fish Commission,’ vol. v. for 1885), 

A quariad.—1886, “The Aquariads in question were 
found to be ‘fairly conspicuous meteors.,’......He deter- 
mined the radiant to be close to » Aquarii’’ (19 June, 
p- 814, col. 3). 

Archa.—1886, “An Archa......was employed for the 
conveyance of records from Winchester to London....., 
during the reign of Henry II,” (Hubert Hall in 
Athen. 27 Nov., p, 707, col. 2). 

Archive, singular (Jatest quotation in ‘ Dict.’ 1775).— 
1886, “ He tells us only that he has consulted the State 
Archive, the War Archive of the General Staff, the 


Archive of the War Department” (25 Sept., p. 392, 
col, 3). 
Argyrodite.—1886, “Prof. Clemens Winkler......de- 


scribes a new element—to which he has given the name 
of ‘Germanium’—in a mineral named Aryyrodite, 
which was analyzed by T. Richter in 1885, and found 
to consist chiefly of sulphur, silver, and mercury” 
(13 March, p. 364, col. 2), 

Austrium.—1886, “ Amongst his papers was found a 
letter addressed to the Vienna Academy on a new 
metallic element, which he calls Austrium. This was 
obtained by Prof. Linnemann, as he states in his 
—_ from the orthite of Arendal’’ (5 June, p. 751, 
col. 3). 

Awardable (only quotation in ‘Dict.’ 1622),—1886 
“ All the prizes and medals awardable this year......to’ 
the Royal Academy students were adjudged on the lst 
inst.” (4 Dec., p. 752, col. 2). 


JoHn RANDALL. 





PARISH REGISTERS, 

Parish registers were unknown in Christendom 
before the last decade of the fifteenth century. 
They existed among the Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans. They were preserved in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and registration was provided for by 
the Pandects of Justinian. About the year 1497 
parochial registers were introduced by Cardinal 
Ximenes (in the diocese of Toledo). 

In the Middle Ages the duty of keeping them 
was transferred from the State to the parochial 
clergy. The political value of registers of baptisms 
(introduced by the Spanish clergy) led to their 
being extended to marriages and burials, and they 
were prescribed by a law of the Catholic Church 
by the Council of Trent, Nov. 11, 1563. 

Though their institution was contemporary with 
the change of religion, they were not of Protestant 
origin. In England parish registers were unknown 
until the reign of Henry VIILI., when the duty of 
keeping them was imposed on the parochial clergy 
by a royal injunction, which was published by 
Cromwell, the Vicar General, on September 29, 
1538. In compliance with the injunction many 
registers were immediately commenced ; and of 
the extant registers which have survived the 
negligence of their legal guardians so many as 812 
begin from 1538. In the earliest registers bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials are all entered toge- 
ther in order of date, without any attempt at 
classification, These early registers are usually in 


—— 
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Latin, which was the universal language of the 
Church and the law as well as of scholars. But as 
the clergy grew more Protestant their knowledge 
of Latin declined ; and we fear that some of the 
old paper books were lost because the clergy of 
1603 were unable to transcribe the entries of their 
more learned predecessors. Latin registers were 
generally discontinued before the accession of 
Charles I. The oldest register books now extant 
are usually transcripts, made in pursuance of the 
injunction of 1597, or the seventieth canon (still 
unrepealed) of 1603, until the passing of Rose’s 
Act in 1812, These were intended as a security 
against loss. A true copy or correct transcript of 
the names of all persons christened, married, or 
buried in the year before was to be transmitted 
every year to the bishop of the diocese within a 
month after Easter, to be preserved in the epis- 
copal archives. The utility of this provision in 
supplying local loss and preventing the commis- 
sion of fraud has been proved in parliamentary 
and legal proceedings (Chandos peerage case, Leigh 
peerage case, &c.); but the canon attached no fees 
to the transcript, either for the parish or the 
bishop, and neither of them was zealous of em- 
ployment without remuneration. The result has 
been that the parishes often grudged the expense 
of a copy, the bishops seldom insisted on its 
transmission, and the diocesan registrars allowed 
their archives to remain unarranged and uncon- 
sultable— lamentable episcopal negligence, pa- 
rochial parsimony, and official rapacity. 

Another practice which led to error—a deficiency 
which has never been prohibited by law—was the 
omission to make the entries at the time, and 
leaving it to the clerk to keep rough notes, which 
were at uncertain intervals transcribed into the 
register books. This occasioned false spelling and 
difficulty of identifying names, the notes being 
often mislaid or lost before they were copied. 
Historical students, therefore, search among the 
church records for the original memoranda when 
they examine the registers for a literary purpose. 

Of the registers between the years 1700 and 
1800 in some hundreds of parishes the registers 
were deficient for periods varying from thirty to 
eighty years (see the ‘ Report on Public Records’ 
published in the year 1800). Mr. Baker, the his- 
torian of Northamptonshire (evidence of G. Baker, 
June 25, 1833), found that out of the nine registers 
commencing in 1538 which were examined by Mr. 
Bridges in 1718 for his history of the county only 
four survived in 1826; and that out of seventy 
parish registers which were searched by Bridges, 
sixteen had perished in the interval. At Peter- 
borough, about the year 1604, the names of persons 
baptized, married, and buried in the month of 
April, 1604, were lost. 

The old system of trusting to the discretion of 
the clergyman to keep the registers in his own 








fashion led to defects, and the registers being care- 


lessly and negligently kept in many parishes be- 
came a scandal, which engaged the attention of 
Convocation in the reign of Queen Anne, Decem- 
ber, 1702/3. 

In the last century the parish register was 
generally left at the mercy of the parish clerk, 
who was always illiterate and often corrupt, so 
that there was practically no safeguard against 
fraud if any unscrupulous person cared to tamper 
with the register (see ‘ Report of Committee of 
House of Commons on Parochial Registration,’ 
1833). 

In course of time, when Dissent began, Dis- 
senters were practically excluded from parish 
registers by their unwillingness to be baptized, 
married, and buried by the parochial clergy ; and 
latterly searchers are compelled to have recourse to 
the registers of Dissenting chapels. Dissenters 
since 1740 registered the births of their children 
in a library in Red Cross Street, Cripplegate, 
which was known by the name of the founder, Dr. 
Daniel Williams. This register was authenticated 
in 1840 by Act of Parliament 3 & 4 Vict., c. 92. 
The Fleet Prison and the Mayfair Chapel registers 
(both abounding with illustrious names) are de- 
posited with the Registrar General. 

The experiment of civil registration (before a 
magistrate) was successful, as the register books 
from 1653 to 1660 were well kept; but, unfor- 
tunately, they are often missing, from the clergy 
failing to get possession of them on resuming their 
livings after the Protectorate and at the Restora- 
tion. 

The Parliament of William III. made a novel 
use of the parish registers to replenish the ex- 
hausted exchequer. In 1693 the heralds petitioned 
for an Act to be passed to enable them to make 
Visitations of the counties in England and Wales, 
and to record in the College of Arms the pedigrees 
of the nobility and gentry, as they had done 
under the Stuart reigns, Many registers, there- 
fore, of this date are punctually kept. 

The Stamp Act of 1783 imposed a duty of 
threepence on every entry in the parish register. 
This objectionable tax fell lightly on the rich and 
pressed heavily upon the poor, placing the clergy 
in the invidious position of tax-gatherers. 

Thus, except during the brief interval of the 
Commonwealth, the registers have hitherto con- 
tinued to be an ecclesiastical, and not a parlia- 
mentary institution ; but in 1812 they became the 
subject of legislation, and canon 70 was super- 
seded by the Act of Parliament embodying the 
existing law (Rose’s Act, 52 Geo, III., c. 146); but 
the Act was silent as to fees, and imposed no 
penalty to enforce duty. In the session of 1833 a 
select committee inquired into the state of parish 
registers, a return was printed, and a report was 
made, 
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Parish registers were based on the fiction that 
the State Church was coextensive with the nation, 
and that the whole population were baptized and 
buried by the parochial clergy. It is manifest 
that no scheme could be effective which ignored 
the Dissenters. Registration is a civil act, which 
properly has no connexion with religion. The 
duty of keeping registers was imposed on the 
clergy by the civil power under a different state 
of society. The connexion of registers with the 
Church was of political origin, and the principles 
of civil and religious equality were violated by the 
monopoly of the clergy, and it became politically 
expedient to divest registration of its religious 
character, the action of the Government being 
limited to the registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths, which are overt acts affecting society. 

A general system of civil registration was insti- 
tuted by the Act 6 & 7 Will. 1V., c. 86, amended 
by 1 Vict., c. 22, passed in 1836, by which the 
registers of baptisms and burials were left undis- 
turbed to the care of the parochial clergy, whilst 
the State assumed the duty of registering in one 
public office the births, marriages, and deaths of 
the whole population, irrespective of their religious 
belief. On June 18, 1838, about 3,000 volumes, 
and in 1858, 265 other volumes of non-parochial 
registers, were authenticated, and on Aug. 10, 
1840, under 3 & 4 Vict., c. 92, were deposited 
with the Registrar General. Amongst the registers 
authenticated by this Act were those of the French 
Protestant refugees, the registers of Red Cross 
Street (Dr. Williams’s Library), Bunhill Fields, 
and Paternoster Row. The present system of 
civil registration, which collects in one central 
office the births and deaths of the whole popula- 
tion in books alphabetically indexed, has prac- 
tically superseded the modern registers of baptism 
and burial. J. W. Warson. 


(To be continued.) 


Jonuy Zimisces, Greek Emreror.—It would 
be a large volume indeed that should contain all 
the mistakes which are to be found even in books 
of deservedly high reputation, from simply copy- 
ing without examination those committed in others. 
But perhaps one fallen into in the current (ninth) 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopwdia Britannica’ respect- 
ing the surname of the above emperor is worth 
pointing out in ‘N. & Q!’ 

We read in loco (vol. xiii. p. 712) that this name 
was given to him “on account of his short stature.” 
This is given as the origin of the word by Leo 
Diaconus, and Gibbon appears to accept it in his 
forty-eighth chapter; but it is evident, from a note 
in the fifty-fifth, that on subsequent reflection he 
rejected it, though unable to substitute a better. 
He says in the latter place that it is derived from 
the Armenian language, and that the original 
word is interpreted in Greek by poufaxir(ys, or 





powpaxir(ys. “ As I profess myself,” he adds, 
“equally ignorant of these words, I may be in- 
dulged in the question in the play, ‘ Pray which 
of you is the interpreter?’” From the context, 
they seem to signify Adolescentulus.” Or rather, 
may we not say that Leo Diaconus, not under- 
standing the original word, conjectured that it 
meant ‘‘ little ” (the emperor being really of small 
stature), and then attempted to render its sound 
in Greek letters. Hase, in his edition of Leo, gives 
a note which is quoted in Niebuhr, and afterwards 
in Milman’s edition of Gibbon. On the authority 
of Cirbied, a learned Armenian (who was made 
professor at Paris in 1810 and died at Tiflis in 
1834), he says, “ There is a city called Tschemisch- 
gaizag, which means a bright or purple sandal, 
such as women wear in the east,” and then makes 
the very probable suggestion that the emperor’s 
surname was taken (colloquially altered) from the 
name of this Armenian city, which was his birth- 
place. Perbaps some Oriental scholar amongst 
your readers will be able to confirm this. 
W. T. Lrxy. 
Blackheath, 


Tam o’ Suanter.—In Derbyshire a story was 
told, about fifty years ago, which has some resem- 
blance to the story of Tam o’ Shanter as related or 
adapted by Burns. Upon a dark evening, as a 
man was riding homewards he passed a large house 
which was all ablaze with light. From within 
came a sound of music and dancing. The house, 
he knew, was said to be haunted, and, being curious 
to see what was going on, he went in at the door. 
He was invited by the revellers, who appeared to 
be ordinary men and women, to supper. Accord- 
ingly he sat down at the supper-table, but before 
he began to eat he asked his host to say grace, 
The guests said ‘* Hush!” but the host did not say 
grace. Then the stranger shut his eyes and said 
grace himself devoutly. When he opened them 
all was still, the inmates had gone, and he was 
left in utter darkness, S. O. Appy. 


Batn WATERS SOLD IN Lonpon. —I lately copied 
the following advertisment fromthe Daily Courant, 
No. 2389, Tuesday, June 21, 1709:— 

“The Bath-Waters are Sold at Meare's Coffee-housre, 
at St. Austin’s Gate, the East End of St. Paul's, against 
St. Austin’s Church. Note. They are brought fresh from 
the Bath Two or Three Days a Week.” 

W. R. Tare. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


THACKERAY AND Witnetm Havrr.—I have 
not seen the story, attributed to Thackeray, called 
‘Sultan Stork,’ but I have seen some notices of it. 
One of them says that the story shows “how a 
sultan and his prime minister were turned into 
storks by the wiles of a magician.” Surely this is 
the story of Wilhelm Hauff, the German author. 
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None of the critics remarks this, although Havff 
ought to be well known in this country, for there 
have been several translations of his works. 

E. YARDLEY. 


FuLK-core; Dorsetsuire.—During the hay- 
making season in Dorsetshire last year a man was 
heard to say, “ I thought it would rain, the Gern- 
ingham [i.¢., German] band was in the village.” 
It appears to be a firmly rooted idea in the rural 
districts that the arrival of these foreign musicians 
changes the weather for the worse. 

H. DELEVINGNE. 

Ealing. 


Motrke anv Bismarcx.—A young lady, says 
Das Deutsche Tageblatt, having asked Moltke and 
sismarck to favour her with a few works in her 
album, the former wrote— 

Liige vergeht, Wahrheit besteht. 
V. Motrxe, Feldmarschall. 
To which the Chancellor at once added— 

Wohl weiss ich, dass in jener Welt 
Die Wahrheit stets den Sieg behalt ; 
Doch gegen Liige dieses Lebens 
Kiimpft ein Feldmarschall selbst vergebens. 

V. Bismarck, Reichsklanzer. 

These lines may prove worthy of preservation 
in‘ N. & Q., and I may be permitted to “‘ Eng- 
lish ” them as follows :— 

Molke’s :— 

Lies pass away, truth lives for aye. 

Bismarck’s :— 

In yonder world, full well I know 
Truth will at last the victory gain ; 
But ‘gainst the lies told here below 
A warshal e’en will fight in vain. 
A. Estocer. 
Paris. 


Birturcace or Cranse.—In his charming 
article ‘The Trials of a Country Parson,’ in the 
Nineteenth Century for March, the Rev. Dr. 
Jessopp asserts that natives of East Anglia “ of all 
the inhabitants of these islands” lack refinement 
of character, romantic sentiment, amenity. He 
has often detected a triune trait peculiar to the 
dwellers in this region, viz., rude, gross, profane. 
When the Doctor indicates their Danish ancestry 
as a solution he is probably not much at sea; but 
when he says that “ Norfolk has never produced a 
single poet or romancer,” he adds a foot-note com- 
mencing, “I do not forget Crabbe— that sweet and 
gentle versifier.” Now I have always understood | 
that Suffolk, and not Norfolk, claimed “ Nature’s 
most rugged painter, but the best.” Was it not 
at Aldborough that the singularly interesting life's 
lamp of George Crabbe was kindled ? In ‘ Historic 
Sites of Suffolk’ John Wodderspoon has, in a 
chapter on Aldborough, distinctly given it as the 
poet's birtbp'ace, and told very feelingly the 





shadow and shine of his career, with many details 

of the vicissitudes of fortune that played around 

his path. Tuomas ALLEN. 
Sudbury, Suffolk, 


Docrainnarre.—Littré, in his ‘Dictionary,’ says 
that this term first came into usage during the 
— controversies of the Restoration ; but 

ady Blennerhassett, in the February number of 
the Deutsche Rundschau, quotes a passage from 
Necker’s defence of his second administration 
(‘ Euvres Compl.,’ vi. 260): “ Les legislateurs de 
1791 ont beaucoup de rapports avec les doctrin- 
naires économistes. Ils veulent, comme eux, 
gouverner le monde par |'évidence.” A. R. 

Atheneum Club. 


Pots anv Epirots.—In your notice of ‘ The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday’ (ante, p. 139) you say that 
the editor asks, “ What is the meaning of the 
words, ‘Your pols and edipols’?” (I. i. 161). 
Might not these have some connexion with the 
Latin oath pol or edepol, the vocative of Pollux, 
common in Plautus and Terence? The context 
certainly would favour this. 

De V. Payen-Paynye. 

University College, W.C. 


Tne Revoivtion or 1688.—In these days of 
jubilees and centenaries, I am wondering whether 
there will be any celebration of the bicentenary of 
1688. I am old enough to have heard people talk 
of their doings in 1788, and sing the songs of that 
day. Eticee. 

Craven. 


Joun Witkes.—The enclosed is from Sir 
Joseph Banks’s collection of papers and memo- 
randa :— 

Says John Wilkes to a Lady, Pray name, if you can, 

Of all your acquaintance the handsomest Man, 

The Lady replied, If you'd have me speak true, 

He's the handsomest Man that ‘s the most unlike you, 

Georce E tis. 

St. John’s Wood, 


Seats 1x Cnurcu.—I do not know whether 
the following, which is a cutting from a newspaper 
of September, 1884, is worth preservation in 
‘N. & Q,’ but I send it quantum valeat :— 


** A search among the old registers and parish papers of 
Crosthwaite Church, Westmoreland, has brought to light 
a somewhat remarkable document. It is an illuminated 
parchment, containing an order for dividing the sexes in 
the original church, the tower of which alone remains, 
The following is the text of this document :—‘ July 21, 
1669. The order and method how the inhabitants of 
Crosthwaite and Lith ought to place themselves in their 
parochiall chappell for ever, according to an indenture 
made and confirmed at a Court House holden the second 
day of October, in the xxvjth yeare of Henry the 
Eighth, and expressed in an indenture hoalding 
date the viijth day of Aprill next ensucing in 
the sayd yeare, onily the names of the joint owners 
and tenants are hereafter in the syd ye seats dully 
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and careffully mentoned (both men and wives) as 
they are to use and enjoy their seates and formes in the 
said pioch. chappell for ever, ffaithefully extracted out 
and compared wh. ye sayd originall, July vijth, 1669.’ 
The names are here given for each separate form, the 
males being divided from the females. ‘Item, All 
the wedded men unnamed to be first placed and sett in 
the little wheer | choir!] or short forms before any 
younge men. Item. All younge wives to forbear and | 
come not att their mother-in-law’s forms as long as their 
mother-in-law lives, Item, That all men and wives do 
sit in their forms aforenamed as they are hereafore 
assigned and appointed them as they come, but if any of 
their own honesty will resigne their room, except Mrs. 
Garnet, to kneel or sit in her form next the wall, Men 
orwomen that break this order are lyable to the penalty 
of 6s. &d., one half to the chief lord and the other half 
to the church. See the old indenture. Geo. Birkett, 


curate, July 21, 1669.” 
Joun P. Haworrtn. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


‘Toe New Encuisn Dicrionary.’—I should 
be glad to receive (either privately or through 
‘N. & Q.’) any quotations or other information in 
illustration of the following words : 

Bubble-and-squeak.—Usually defined as “a dish 
composed of meat and cabbage fried together ”; 
but I am informed that the word is in some places 
differently used. Wanted information as to the usual 
meaning of the term in any particular county; also 
any examples earlier than 1795. 

subble-bow.—Explained by Pope, in foot-note in 
the ‘ Treatise on the Bathos,’ 1727, as ‘fa lady’s | 
tweezer-case.” A quotation of about the same date 
speaks of “ bubbling a beau with a toy”; this| 
phrase seems to suggest that bubble-bow meant lite- | 
rally “ beau-befooler”; but perhaps the word may | 
owe its form to ‘‘ popular etymology.” Cuan any 
reader furnish a quotation earlier than 1727, either 
for bubble-bow itself, or for any word, of similar 
sound and meaning, of which it may be presumed | 
to be a corruption ? 

Bumbarge.—Used in 1839 by Carlyle, but it does | 
not seem probable that he invented it. Earlier | 
instances wanted, Is the word a variation of bum- 
boat or of Lombard“ bomb-ketch ” ? 

Bump.—(1) A material used for coarse sheets. 
Perhaps this is dialectal. I have often heard it in 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire. Is it known elsewhere; 
and what is the material! I believe “ bump- 
sheets” were formerly made of refuse flax, but am 
told that they are now of cotton. (2) A sort of 
matting used (in London) for covering floors. What 
is this made of ? 

Bumper.—A writer in Blackwood, Feb., 1822, 
says, “I trust you will think that Peggy [i. ¢., his 
Pegasus ”] has bumpered very seldom.” Is the 





| Nobles’? 


verb known as a term in horsemanship, and what 
does it mean ? 

Bump-stick.—In Bradley’s ‘ Family Dictionary,’ 
1725, it is stated that box-wood is used for making 
‘*hollar-sticks, bump-sticks, and dressers for shoe- 
makers.” What does the word mean ? 

Henry Bravery. 

11, Bleisho Road, Lavender Hill, 8. W. 


Hanna.—I should be extremely grateful for 


| any notes or information regarding the main line 


of this north of Ireland family, who, I believe, 
some generations back possessed a property called 
“ Acton,” near Newry. The father of William 
Hanna, Q.C., of Dublin, who died 1851, was 
Samuel, whose father William married Jane Wal- 
lace, before which all records are lost. They bear 
a crest of clasped hands with “ Ad alta virtute.” 

Capt. Hanya, R.A. 

Campbeltown, Argyle, N.B, 


“By THE ELEVENS.”—What is the origin of 
this expression, which occurs in Goldsmith’s play 
of ‘The Good-Natured Man,’ Act IIT. se. i.? 
“ Bailiff. Justice! Oh, by the elevens, if you talk 
about justice, I think I am at howe there.” 

F. © Birkseck Terry. 


Passacet 1x Bacon.—Will any one inform me 


| in which of Lord Bacon’s works this passage occurs, 


and the exact reference by which to find it ?—‘‘ The 
blessings of contemplation in that sweet solitariness 


| which collecteth the mind as shutting the eyes 


does the sight.” A. Gh % 
Pictore Qvoeries.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me (1) if there exists in any of the 
public or private collections of this country a pic- 
ture representing an episode in the defence of 
Gibraltar in 1705 or 1706, in which an officer 
named Fraser, with five men of the Royal Maritime 
Regiment (now the Royal Marines), bore a con- 
spicuous part; and, if so, what is the artist’s 
name? (2) Where is the original painting by 
Benjamin West of ‘ Alfred the Third, King of 
Mercia, visiting William d’Albruce, one of his 
The engraving from it is dedicated to 
the Duke of Rutland, and is said to be “ engraved 
from a picture in his Grace’s collection,”.by John 

Boydell ; but it does not seem to be at Belvoir. 

A. C. B. 


Glasgow. 


Rev. Samvrt Weiter.—I should be very 
much obliged by any information as to the family 
or parentage of the Rev. Samuel Weller (LL.D. 
Oxon), who was Perpetual Curate of Maidstone 
from 1713 until his death in 1753, and was also at 
the sane time Rector of Sundridge, in Kent. He 
married Susanna, daughter of John Dawson, and 
left issue, one of whom, a son of the same name, 
succeeded him at Maidstone. I have some letters 
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written to him by Archbishop Johnson and others, 
which show that he was esteemed as a man of both 
integrity and learning and an eloquent preacher, 
and was of good social position, but [ have not been 
able to ascertain his own origin. Was he connected 
with the Wellers of Rolvenden, Kent ? 

J. G. M. 


F.E.R.T.—What are the other theories con- 
cerning the origin and meaning of the word “ Fert,” 
that appears as the motto on the arms of Italy, 
beside the usually accepted explanation that it 
stands for “ Fortitudo Ejus Rhodum Tenuit,” and 
was given to Amadeus V. of Savoy in recognition 
of his services at the defence of Rhodes in 1315? 

C. E. D. 


Femate Heresiarcus.—Is there any historical 
example of a durable sect founded by a female 
other than our countrywoman Ann Lee, the Man- 
chester blacksmith’s wife ? K. L. G. 


Tea-Cappy.—A lady of advanced age tells me 
that what is called a tea-caddy now was formerly 
called a tea-chest, and that the smaller boxes inside 
it were called caddies. If this word is derived, as 
no doubt it is, from the Chinese katty, a weight of 
something over a pound, this will probably be 
correct. Have we any recorded testimony of it? 

R. C. A. Prior. 


Atuot.—A ring in this city has upon it the 
image of a long-legged bird, resembling a crane, 
and the inscription, “It shall yet cry in Athol.” 
I should like to know the origin and meaning of the 
inscription. Wm. E. Coteman. 

Chief Quartermaster’s Office, San Francisco, 


“Frienp Howarpv.”—Who does this represent 

in Prior’s lines ?— 
*Tis Cloe’s eye, and cheek, and lip, and breast : 
Friend Howard's genius fancied all the rest, 
Prior addresses an ode to ‘‘ Dear Howard,” and 
talks about Apelles. I see no such name in Red- 
grave. C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

{ Hugh Howard, an Irish portrait painter, was coeval 
with Prior, See Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ ed. 
Graves, now in course of publication by G. Bell & Sons. } 

“CREDO QUIA IMPOSSIBILE EST” is a saying 
commonly attributed to St. Augustin. Gray, in a 
letter printed in Mason’s ‘ Memoirs’ of that poet, 
1807, vol. ii. p. 1, calls it “ Tertullian’s rule of 
faith.” Did either of these fathers really make a 
statement of this kind without something going 
before or coming after which qualifies it ? 

Avoy. 


Piayine Marsues on Goop Frivay.— Having 
inquired in vain for years as to the origin of this 
curious local custom, perhaps some correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can give the information. In nearly all 








the Sussex villages not only boys, but grown up 
and even very aged men play at marbles on Good 
Friday. It is considered as wrong to omit this 
solemn duty as to go without the Christmas pnd. 
ding, &c. No one can tell why they do it. Can 
it have any remote allusion to throwing the dice 
and casting lots for the vesture; or has it reference 
to the thirty pieces of silver? Can any one en. 
lighten Sussex barbarism ? A. Dowsoy, 
St. Leonard's. 


Ben Jonsoyn.—Where does the following bean. 
tifal stanza occur in the works of “ Rare Ben 
Jonson ?” It is entitled “Masque” in the ‘Sabring 
Corolla,’ editio altera, pp. 192, 193:— 

Spring all the graces of the age, 
And all the loves of time ; 
Bring all the pleasures of the stage, 
And relishes of rhyme ; 
Add all the softnesses of courts, 
The looks, the laughte re, and the sp rts; 
And mingle all the sweets and salts, 
That none may say, The Triumph halts, 
It is thus beautifully rendered into Latin elegiacs 
by the pen of the Rev. F. E. Gretton, B.D, 
formerly master of Stamford School : — 
Io Tr1umPnue ! 
En age fer Veneres qvotqvot nova sacla crearint, 
Luserit et toto tempore qvidqvid Amor ; 
Adde voluptates qvas nobis sczena paravit, 
Qviqve subest numeris carminibusqve lepor, 
Confer et illecebras, regum qvibus adfluit aula, 
Vultusqve et risus, ludicra mixta Locis. 
Dulcia cum salibus sic confundantur, ut absit 
Vox ea: Pro claudo qvam pede pompa venit, 
ao Ve 
How very appropriately does it describe the 
masques and revels at the Inns of Court in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries! The great 
Lord Bacon, writing contemporaneously, thus 
speaks of what he calls “ Triumphs ’:—“ These 
things are but toys, to come amongst such serious 
observations. But yet, since princes will have such 
things, it is better they should be graced with ele- 
gancy than daubed with cost” (Essay xxxvii., ‘Of 
Masques and Triumphs. ’) 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 

[The lines are from the masque entitled ‘ Neptune's 
Triumph,’ They are sung by the Chorus, | 


Secretary To THE BoarD or ApMIRALTY (oR 
Trinity Boarp) iv 1774.—On June 12, 1774,8 
report was made from Plymouth to a “ Mr. Secre- 
tary S.” respecting certain rocks and shoals. I 
fancy, therefore, he may have been the Secretary 
either to the Board of Admiralty or to the Corpora 
tion of Trinity House. Can any of your readers 
inform me who occupied these offices at the date 
mentioned ? W. 8. B. H. 


Hacker.—Is this word the same as  knacker,” 
a “slaughterer of horses”? I have just met with 
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an early picture by Landseer representing a dog 
chained up in a shop with the head of a horse 
near it. In 1820 Landseer exhibited a picture 
called ‘ Interior of a Hacker’s Shop,’ which I feel 
sure is the one we have. ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall. 


‘Tue Scource, IN VINDICATION OF THE 
Cuurcn or Enoauianp,’ London, printed in the 
year 1717.—Does any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ know 
anything about the writer or publisher of the above 
little book? It consists of forty-three numbers, 
ublished between Monday, Feb. 4, and Monday, 
Yov. 25, 1717. It does not appear to be in 
Lowndes. H. C. 8. 


136, Strand, 


Brutes.—Can any one say whether a satisfactory 
explanation has been offered of the word brute in 
the two following quotations? J. Northbrooke 
(1577), ‘Against Dicing,’ p. 12, “ What jolly 
yonkers and lusty Jrutes these wil be when they 
come to be citizens.” Greene (1587), ‘ Friar 
Bacon,’ xiii. 78, “And therefore seeing these 
brave lusty Brutes, These friendly youths did 
perish by thine art.” 

There is a word brute in the sense of foreigner 
(literally Brit, Bret, or Welshman) of frequent 
occurrence in the sixteenth century, as in the 
‘Lyfe of St. Werburge ’ (1521), p. 152 (ed. 1848); 
Warner's ‘ Albion’s England’ (1597), bk. iii. 
ch. xvi. p. 73; and perhaps in Lyly, ‘ Euphues’ 
(Arber), p. 36; but that will hardly suit the two 
passages in question ; nor does Prof. Ward’s refer- 
ence to bruit, in his edition of Green, yield any 
help. We have nothing of the kind under bruit. 
Our quotations for brute=irrational animal, are all 
later, though the adj. in brute beast goes back to 
the fifteenth century. J. A. H. Murray, 

Oxford, 


Miss Farren anpD Mrs. Srppoys.—I have 
often been struck on looking at portraits of 
Miss E. Farren (afterwards Lady Derby) and the 
great tragedian Mrs. Siddons how very Semitic 
was their type. Can any of your well-informed 


-Teaders account for this? Were the Farrens and 


the Siddonses of Jewish extraction ? 
Ronautp Gower, 


Booker and Bowxker Famities oF AMERICA. 
—In looking through some American books in the 
library of the British Museum I find the following 
references to notices of the Booker and Bowker 
families in the United States :— 


Booker, 
Wheeler's ‘ Hist. Brunswick, Me.,’ p, 830. 
owker. 
Deane’s ‘ Hist, of Scituate, Mass.,’ p, 223. 
Hudson's ‘ Hist. of Marlborough, Mass.,’ pp. 330, 331, 


Machias, Me., Con. Cel., 155, 
apg underson's ‘ Hist. of Charlestown, N. H.,’ pp, 289, 





I must entirely despair of ever being able to con- 
sult these books. May I, therefore, appeal to any 
American reader of ‘N. & Q.’ to assist a pro- 
jected work by sending me the extracts verbatim 
et literatim (1 believe they will be found to be 
short)? Any service in return of a similar nature 
would be gladly performed by 

Cuas. E, B, Bowker. 

8, Fletcher Gate, Nottingham, 


Retic petoncine To Mary, Queen or Scors. 
—An account appeared some few years ago in 
some antiquarian periodical (I thought the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, but cannot 
find it there) of a silver vessel preserved in one of 
the churches of Belgium containing a relic which 
once belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots, and after- 
wards passed into the bands of Elizabeth Wood- 
ruffe, daughter of Thomas Percy, Earl of North- 
umberland, who was put to death for the rising in 
the north. I shall be grateful to any one who can 
tell me where this account may be found. 

Anon, 

Sin Wittiam Woopnovuser, Kyt.—He was 
knighted before Rouen in 1591 by Robert, Earl of 
Essex, and, according to Willis’s ‘ Notitia,’ sat as 
M.P. for Aldborough, Suffolk, in the first Parlia- 


ment of James I. 1604-11. Who was he! 
W. D. Pink. 


Joun BacniterR.—In Neal's ‘ History of the 
Puritans’ (vol. iii, p. 515) Mr. John Bachiler is 
mentioned as having given his imprimatur to 
certain heretical books, among others a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Religious Peace, by Leonard Busher, 
first printed in 1614; presented to King James I. 
and the court of Parliament then sitting.” Any 
information concerning said Bachiler will be grate- 
fully received by F. B. J. 


Sir Tomas Errincuam.—Was Sir Thomas 
Erpingham an old man when he fought at Agin- 
court? As the average duration of human life was 
considerably less in that age than now, and as Erp- 
ingham lived until 1428, I doubt whether the 
“ good old commander” had passed fifty when he 
followed Henry V. to France. Our ancestors’ 
estimate of age was different from ours ; and Erp- 
ingham’s “ good white head ” may be as much of a 
poetical conceit as “ good Coligny’s hoary hairs,” 
the latter being only fifty-three when he died. 

S. A. Wetmore, 

Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Care Cnar.orre.—This cape is situated on 
the north-east of the island in the South Atlantic 
Ocean which was named Georgia by Capt. Cook 
(who discovered it to be an island during his 
return from his second voyage) in honour of 
George III. He gave to two capes on it (on oppo- 
site sides of a bay called by him Royal Bay) the 
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names Cape George and Cape Charlotte respec- 
tively. The latter name he says he gave “on 
account of the day,” which was January 18, 1775. 
Dr. Egli, in his ‘ Etymologisches -geographisches 
Lexikon,’ remarks that he cannot understand the 
meaning of this, as Queen Charlotte, to whom it 
presumably refers, was born on May 19, 1774. 
Can any of your readers explain the connexion 
between the name and the date in question ? 


W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 





Replies. 


HENCHMAN, 

7™ §. ii, 246, 298, 336, 469 ; iii, 31, 150, 211.) 

Iam sorry that my words “wild guess” should 
have offended Sir J. A. Picton. The “‘ wild” I 
at once withdraw, though I meant by it nothing 
more than “ exceedingly improbable.” ‘‘ Guess” 
I cannot withdraw, as, according to my way of 
thinking, every etymology not founded on good 
sound historic evidence is a guess. It may bea 
good guess, or it may be a bad guess, but it is a 
guess. My own proposal is therefore a guess. 
The view first found in Spelman and Blount, and 
now championed by Pror. Skeat, is, by that 
gentleman’s own admission, a guess also, 

As to the word gerolocista, it is evident from 
Mr. Srevenson’s note that, like gerulus (and, 
indeed, most words), it had, at different times and 
places, more than one meaning. In the fifteenth 
century alone it evidently had two meanings, the 
one given by myself, viz., sommier, and that given 
by Mr. Stevenson, viz. “sompturman,” for 
sommier certainly never had the meaning of 
sumpterman, which is in French somatier (Da- 
cange, s.v.“ Saumaterius,” Roquefort and Lacurne) 
or sommetier (Roquefort, and see Pror. Skeart, 
s.v. ‘* Sumpter”). In Cotgrave’s a “ load-carrying 
drudge or groome,” quoted by Sir J. A, Picton 
as one of the meanings of sommier, ‘‘ groome” has 
not its present meaning. It means simply the 
Fr. valet (man-servant). What we call “ groom” 
nowadays was then ‘‘ groome of a stable.” See 
Sherwood, s.v., and Cotgrave, s.v. ‘‘ Palefrenier.” 
Cotgrave’s definition of sommier is therefore quite 
reconcilable with what I gave from other sources. 
It is quite clear that gerolocista cannot have been 
used in the meaning of “sumpterman” by the 
author of the ‘ Prompt. Parv.’ (1440); that is to 
say, if henchman, which is there given as the 
equivalent of gerolocista, is =hengstman, because, 
although hengst has at different times had quite 
three meanings, as we shall see further on, no one 
has ever attributed to it the meaning of “sumpter- 
horse.” Neither is it at all likely that the same 
word should be used in 1440 of such a low order 
of servants as sumptermen and in 1480 to 1503 of 
** pages of honour, sons of gentlemen, who walked 





by the side of the monarch’s horse.” Let Por, 
Skeat and Mr. Stevenson get over this difficulty 
ifthey can. Pror. Skeat's latest quotations were 
probably intended to support his view phonetically 
only,* and he did not see how much damage he 
was doing to his view in other ways. My view, 
on the other hand, is quite unaffected, even if 
gerolocista did mean an attendant on a horse,t for 
I showed in my last note that Heintzmann or 
Heinssmann could very well mean that also. 

But what I take to be the greatest blot in the 
derivation of henchman supported by Pror. Skeat 
I will now endeavour to point out. He suggested 
himself that the word was borrowed from the Conti- 
nent about 1400, and by the Continent he can only 
mean Holland orGermany,as in thesecountries only 
was the word Hengst inuse.t Unless he can show, 
therefore, shat Hengstmann, in this or equivalent 
forms, existed in Holland or Germany before 1.400, 
his view cannot be proved, nor even sustained, and 
must remain a mere guess ; and I believe that he 
will have the very greatest difficulty in showing 
this. I myself have been doing all I can to help 
him, for I care about the trath much more than 
about my own view, but I have been altogether 
unsuccessful. The word is not to be found in 
Oudemans ; it is not to be found in Schiller and 
Liibben ; it will be vainly sought for in Graff and 
in Schade; Lexer and Miiller and Zarncke reso- 
lutely ignore it. I find it first in Grimm’s ‘ Dict.,’ 
and he can find no earlier authority for it than a 
dictionary of agricultural and domestic terms 
(‘Economisches Lexicon’), published in 1731; and 
I think I can give good reasons why it did not 
exist sooner. In the first place, Mann and its 
equivalents were not in early times, and are very 
seldom even now, applied in the Teutonic lan- 
guages or dialects to those who take care of horses. 
Some inferior word is generally chosen, such as 
Knabe or Knecht. Thus, in Mod. H. Germ. we 
do not find Pferdemann, but Pferdeknecht or 
Stallknecht, and this rule seems to have prevailed 
for centuries, both in Germany and in Holland.§ 


* And they do not even do this. Henxman ia looked 
upon by Prov. Sxeat (for he considers it to —hengsman) 
as an earlier form than henchman, and henchman is as 
old as 1440. It ia before that date, therefore, ani not 
after, that Pror. Skeat should look for examples of 
henxman. 

+ Hengstmann can never have meant a rider on horee- 
back, a horseman, as Pror, SkBAT seems to think, for 
mann was never so used in German, nor man in Dutch. 

t Prov, Skeat no doubt made this suggestion for the 
same reason that led me to agree with him so far, viz., 
because the A.-S. hengest scarcely made its way into 
M.E., and bad apparently ceased to exist nearly 250 
years before the date of the ‘Prompt. Parv,’ (1410). 
Stratmann gives but one quotation, and that is from 
Layamon’s ‘ Brut’ (about 1205), 1. 3546, 

§ In A.-S,, again, man is not found added on to hors, 
Hors-hyvde and hors-weard seem, according to Bosworth, 
to have been used of those who took care of horses. In 
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And in the second place, these words Kunabe or 
Knecht and their equivalents are found joined to 
the generic term for a horse, and not to any special 
term. Now, whatever may have been the case 
originally, Hengst bas for many, many centuries 
been not the generic, but a special term. In A.-S. 
hors was evidently the generic term, and it is the 
one which has survived in modern English. 
Hengest meant ‘‘a gelding, a horse, a jade” 
(Bosworth), and was therefore commonly a special 
term, and was comparatively but little used. In 
0.H.G. Schmitthenner tells us that parafrid, the 
oldest form of the modern Pferd, was in use as 
early as the end of the ninth century. It was not, 
therefore, until after Hengst had come to mean 
“stallion,” a horse which has gradually come to 
have a special attendant, and one of a superior 
kind, that any term denoting attendant was joined 
on to Hengst,| and then it was the word Mann, 
and not Anabe or Knecht. Whether my explana- 
tion is a sound one or not I must leave to others 
to determine ; but one thing is certain, and that is, 
that Grimm was unable to discover the word 
Hengstmann earlier than 1731, and even then he 
found it only in a special technical lexicon, which 
shows how little the word was generally known. 

With regard to my own derivation, I have dis- 
covered (Wackernagel, ‘ Abh. zur Sprachkunde,’ 
pp. 149, 150) that, as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Heine (= Heinrich) was the current name for 
a professional fool or jester, and that /Teintzmann 
(from which, or [etnssmann, I derived henchman) 
was used in the same meaning by Murner (1475 
1536. We see, therefore, that Heintzmann was 
really a word in actual use very shortly after the 
date of the ‘ Prompt. Parv.’ (1440), whilst Hengst- 
mann cannot be found earlier than 1731." 


English, too, we say groom, (h)ostler, horse-boy, stable- 
boy, and but rarely sta/le-man. Nor in the Scandinavian 
tongues either do we find the equivalents of man much 
used. Pror, Skeat himself can only find two instances, 
viz,, hesta-maSr in Icelandic and hesta-man in a Swedish 
dialect; whereas he himself cites Aasta-swen as O. 
Swedish, and Aeste-dreng and heste-svein as * Norwegian 
words for horse-boy "; and in Danish we have ste(d- 
karl and stald-dreng, and in Swedish stall-dréng, all 
stable-boy. si 

|| According to Grimm, J/engst in O.H.G, meant a 
gelding (as sometimes in A.-S.), and this meaning was 
continued on into M.H G., and still subsists to some ex- 
tent in Bavaria. But at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the meaning of sta/l/on (the only meaning which, 
with the above trifling exception, the word now has in 
High German, Low German, Dutch, and Frisian) began 
to creep in, though it was apparently not until much 
later, when more attention came to be paid to the 
breeding of horses and this began to attain to the 
dignity of a science, that stallions were deemed worthy 
of a special attendant of a superior kind, and that the 
compound word Hengstmann came into use. 
_ | Wackernagel also gives (p. 152) Kuntzmann (formed 
im exactly the same way as //einfzmann, trom Kunz 
Conrad and Mann) and Kunzenspieler as current words 








And as for the forms I/inzman, henxman, and 
hensman, upon which Pror. SxeaT lays so much 
stress, they are at least as compatible with my 
view as with that which he supports. Heinrich, in 
German, not only became Heinss and Heintz, it(with 
Henrich) also became Hein-ke (ke seems to be one of 
the oldest diminutive endings), Hen-ke, Hin(c)ke, 
and with an s (as in Heinss),** Hinckes and Hinck 
(see Pott, pp. 143, 145, 158; Schambach’s ‘ N. D. 
Wb.,’ s.v. “ Henrek”; Miss Yonge, vol. ii. p. 222 ; 
and see note Tf). With the help of these forms it is 
not difficult to explain Hinxman and henzman, 
and we can also explain the names Hincks (Hinks), 
Hinckesman, Hinckel,++ Henke,and Henkes(though 
the last two might be from Johann), which I find 
in Kelly’s ‘London Directory’ for 1882. And 
as for hensman (which I explain= Heinssmann, 
Henssmann**), if it comes from henchman= 
hengstman, does the common name Henson come 
from hengst also, and mean the son of a horse? 
Surely it rather means the son of Henry /{t 

In conclusion, the reason why I proposed my 
derivation was not, as Pror. SkeatT seems to 
imagine, because he had advocated some other, 
but simply because I thought that /hengstman 
failed not only as regards meaning, but as regards 
the form heynceman in the ‘ Prompt. Parv.,’ and 
the still more German form heinsman, so per- 
sistently given as a form in actual use by Minsheu 
(1617; he gives it not only under ‘* Henchman,” 
but by itself), by Blount (1681), and by Bailey 
(1733), both of which forms are very like my 
form [Heinssmann. I was not aware at that time 
that J/engstmann first occurs in 1731. 

F. Cnance. 


I did not intend again joining in this erratic 
controversy, but Sir J. A. Picron’s letter contains 
several remarks that I cannot let pass. In attempt- 

Taschenspieler (conjuror), and there is also the older 
form Cuontzenjager, in the same sense, We see, there- 
fore, that proper names were made into compound 
words with the help of other words besides Mann. Cf, 
also Henneke Knecht (Wackernagel, p. 130), where Knecht 
is the second word; and see likewise what he says about 
Peterminnchen and Petermann, in pp. 153, 154. Lower, 
too (i, 183, 184), says, “ Some Christian names have been 
oddly compounded with other words to form surnames”; 
and amongst the surnames he quotes are Matthewman, 
Marklove, Harryman, and Jackaman, But these are 
now names only ; once probably they were words also. 

** Pott (p. 57) and Ferguson (‘Teut. Name System,’ 
». 32) are of opinion that the s does not always denote 
« genitive, J/einss is probably only another way of 
writing //eins with one s, and this s may well have come 
from the Lat. Henricus, for we see from Koolmun (s.v, 
“ Hinrich”) that the Lat. form was used in ordinary 
language, For Heinke, Henke, &c., cf. Janke=little 
Jack (Pott, p. 144). 

+t Pott (p. 158) has also Winckelmann. 

t Grimm (sv. “Hein ”) gives Zein and Henn as 
shortened forms of Heinrich and Henrich respectively ; 
and no doubt in English also J/en was sometimes used 
=Henry when son or another word was added toit. 
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ing to refute my assertion that “ there is no evi- 
dence that [A.-S.] Iécian ever meant ‘to look 
after, to attend to,’” he asks me to turn to the 
A.-S, version of the Psalms. Now the two quota- 
tions that he gives from this source were familiar 
to me when I made the above assertion, and they 
certainly contain nothing to disprove what I said. 
In one passage lcian translates observare, which 
cannot be made to mean “attend to, look after.” 
The other passage is even more irrelevant, for 
here /dcian means pertinere, a common meaning it 
had in A.-S. (compare the parallel development of 
meaning in the Latin spectare). I cannot see what 
object is served by bringing forwards such totally 
irrelevant quotations as the above. 

I cannot understand how Sir J. A. Picton can 
describe the suflix urrys as ‘‘ a mere terminating 
syllable.” The ordinary schoolboy knows that 
torys is more than a meaningless addition to a 
word. I am puzzled to know by what process 
Sir J. A. Picron has evolved from my remarks 
an assertion that the change of ¢ to c in gerulotista 
was a phonetic one. I can only give one meaning 
to the words I used: “I believe this [c] to bea 
misreading of ¢,” and that meaning is that the 
change was a graphic one—one that will be easily 
understood by any one versed in mediseval MSS. 
Diefenbach’s gerulasista proves that I was wrong 
in regarding gerulotista as the correct form. 1 
confessed that I was unable to satisfactorily account 
for the c of gerulocista, but this objection to my 
etymology sinks into utter insignificance by the 
side of the weighty objections to Sir J. A. Picron’s, 
First of all, he attempts to explain an obviously 
Latin word by an English compound. The fact 
that this Latin word was also used on the Conti- 
nent disposes of this suggestion. Next, there is 
the difficulty that there is no evidence whatever of 
the existence of the said English compound ; and, 
finally, this imaginary compound cannot possibly 
be made to carry the desired meaning. Sir J. A. 
Picton objects to Dr. Cuance’s description of his 
etymology as “a wild guess.” Such an etymology 
as Sir J. A. Picton propounds seems to be worthy 
of the perverse ingenuity of the etymologists of 
Minsheu’s or Junius’s days. 

I suppose none of us will live to see the day 
when a knowledge of Grimm’s law will be part of 
the equipment of every English schoolboy. In- 
deed one may well despair of the dawning of that 
day, when one sees its simple rules so frequently 
set at nought as they are in these columns. At 
all events, it is not an encouraging sight to see 
Sir J. A. Picton seriously referring the Latin 
gerere and the A.-S. gdr, “a spear,” and gearwe, 
“ gear,” to one Aryanroot., For it so happens that 
even the two A.-S. words are from different roots, for 
gér represents a Common Teutonic gaiso.z, whilst 
gearwe comes from the Com. Teut. adj. garwo-z, 
garw6, garwo(m), “ yare, ready.” The roots of 





both these words are unknown to comparative philo- 
logists. The onlyray of light thrown upon the origin 
of either of them is the connexion of gdr with 
the Zend ga(gu, ‘a lancer.” As Teutonic g re- 
presents an Aryan gh’, it is absolutely certain that 
these words cannot come from the same root as 
the Latin gerere, for Latin g is Aryan g', which is 
represented by Teutonic k. What is Sir J. A, 
Picron’s authority for “ the original Aryan radical 
gar or ger”? There are several Aryan roots 
G'AR, but no GER. Now one of the first things 
that strikes a student when approaching the 
study of Aryan philology is the absence of the 
vowels e¢ and o from the Aryan alphabet. In 
Sanskrit ¢ is due either to Guna or to a contrac- 
tion of ai. It is now generally admitted that the 
Sanskrit a covers in many cases an Aryan ¢ or 0; 
but philologists have hitherto been unable to re- 
solve this voracious Sanskrit a into its original 
Aryan constituents. So that we are still obliged to 
represent the Aryan a, ¢, and o by the one letter a. 
It can hardly be that Sir J. A. Picron has dis- 
covered the clue to this great philological puzzle. 
Unless he has done so, he has no right to speak 
of an “original Aryan radical gar or ger.” 

A consideration of the frequent violations of 
Grimm’s law (which amount to philological high 
treason) that one meets with in these columns and 
elsewhere suggests that the popularization of 
Aryan philology has added another terrible 
weapon to the already deadly armoury of the un- 
scientific etymologist. Unfortunately he is still 
the prevailing genus in England, and he has now 
added to his marvellous capacity for philological 
blundering the power of wandering into the field 
of comparative philology and of there playing 
ducks and drakes with the Aryan roots and their 
permutations. When brought to task, as he is 
upon rare occasions, he shows such a total in- 
ability to appreciate the gravity of the philological 
crimes that he has committed, that one despairs 
of his ever learning caution and reticence. How- 
ever, I venture to recommend for his digestion 
the following words of Prof. Sayce :— 

“ Etymology is not a plaything, for the amusement of 
the ignorant and untrained; it is a serious and difficult 
study, not to be attempted without much preparation 
and previous research. The etymologist must be tho- 
roughly trained in the principles of scientific philology, 
he must have mastered both phonology and sematology, 
and he must be well acquainted with more than one of 
the languages with which he deals.”—' On the Science 
of Language,’ vol, i, p. 70. 

W. H. Stevenson. 

In a wardrobe account of 31 Hen. VI. (1452) 
an original, and so far as I know, a hitherto un- 
published document, belonging to the Marquis of 
Bath, I find that during nine months, from 
Michaelmas, 1452, to Midsummer, 1453, the follow- 
ing allowance of dress was made to each of the 
king’s five Henxemen, Roos, Hungerford, Isham, 
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Thorp, and Wentworth: A gown of murrey long 
cloth, lined with black cloth, and two ells of can- 
vas for packing the same to go to the king at 
Lincoln, Also, a gown of russet cloth furred 
throughout the body with black lambskin, the 
sleeves lined with black cloth, for wear at the 
Feast of the Nativity of our Lord. Also, for the 
same feast, 2 gown of striped cloth, furred with 
black lambskin ; two pair of hose; three pair of 
shoes; a doublet of black fustian; one pair of 
boots ; and one pair of white spurs. Also, a gown 
of green cloth, made with bolsters stuffed with 
wool, Also, a gown of crimson cloth, with the 
like bolsters ; and a doublet of velvet and black 
satin. 

The names of the five henxemen are those of 
good families, and the account of the dresses 
allowed to them immediately follows that of the 
dresses supplied to the king himself. Then comes 
a long list of persons to whom articles of dress, 
some official, others complimentary, were sent, as 
bishops, nobility, &c., among the rest “to John 
Fastolf, Knight, against the Feast of St. George.” 
Last follows the list of subordinate household 
officers, clerks, huntsmen, valets “ad equum,” and 
valets “ ad pedes,” who get nothing but one plain 
gown. It would hardly appear from this that the 
henzemen had anything to do with looking after 
the king’s baggage, or any menial services, but 
rather that they were young men of good family 
who were in personal attendance upon him, and 
that having boots and spurs as well as shoes 
provided for them, they did so either on horseback 
or on foot. J. E. Jackson. 

Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 





‘Marmion’: tot Dymoxe Famity (7™ §. ii 
489; iii. 37, 150, 235).—It is pleasant to know that 
the ancient house of Dymoke of Scrivelsby is not 
yet extinct in the male line, but that a scion still 
remains (ante, p. 236). Readers of the “ Waverley 
Novels” may remember that in ‘ Redgauntlet’ 
Sir Walter Scott describes the banquet in West- 
minster Hall which succeeded the coronation of 
George III. in the adjacent Abbey in 1761, and 
mentions Lilias Redgauntlet, at the bidding of her 
uncle, taking up the champion’s gage of battle, the 
gauntlet or mailed glove, and substituting another 
for it (chap. xviii.). In a note upon the passage 
Sir Walter mentions such a story having been 
usually current, but doubts its truth, He makes 
Hugh Redgauntlet observe, when witnessing the 
scene,“ Yonder the gigantic form of Errol bows his 
head before the grandson of his father’s murderer.” 
This refers to James, Earl of Errol, who officiated 
as High Constable of Scotland at the coronation, 
and is mentioned by Horace Walpole, in his 
account of it, “as the noblest figure I ever saw, 
the High Constable of Scotland, Lord Errol.” In 
Westminster Hall, where the banquet took place, 








fifteen years before, his father, the Earl of Kil- 
marnock, had been sentenced to the block for his 
share in the rebellion of 1745, 

John Dymoke, Esq., of Scrivelsby, officiated on 
the occasion as champion, and an_ interesting 
account of the coronation and procession may be 
seen in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxxi. 
p. 214, which is also transcribed in ‘ Tenures of 
Land and Customs of Manors,’ by W. C. Hazlitt. 
At the end of it it is recorded that “ the great dia- 
mond in his Majesty’s crown fell out in returning 
to Westminster Hall, but was immediately found 
and restored.” Those who were wise after the 
event asserted that this foretold the loss of the 
United States of America. 

Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


As Mr. Watrorp has corrected Mr, Pickrorp, 
so I hope to be excused if I correct Mr. Watrorp. 
The late champion, ‘‘ Lionel” Dymoke, had a son, 
and he is yet living, and yet he is not champion, A 
very gentlemanly fellow he is, and much sympathy 
is felt for him. Two or three weeks ago I dined at 
the ordinary at the Bull Inn, Horncastle, in the 
company of his father-in-law(the Rev. Mr. Chapman) 
and of the present champion, “ Frank” Dymoke, 
of ‘Clem,” and many other of the principal farmers 
and country gentlemen round. The present cham- 
pion has a son grown up, and the Dymokes are not 
likely to be extinct just yet. 

Sir Henry Dymoke was the last of the champions 
who officiated at a coronation. He may have been 
a midshipman and not able to ride, but I never 
heard it before. As he was the son of a country 
clergyman, he was almost sure to bea rider. He could 
ride well enough afterwards, as I have seen many 
times. He was a fine, big-framed; aristocratic-look- 
ing man, dark, and slightly pock-marked. A very 
honourable, just, and good man. His lady was 
one of the handsomest women I ever saw. They 
had one daughter, but no sons. When he died the 
championship went to his brother, “ Johnnie” 
Dymoke, the “ Roughton parson,” the opposite to 
his brother in looks and almost every other way. 
Many curious tales were told of this reverend 
champion. I have often seen him driving about 
the country lanes in a large carriage, with a pair 
of horses, servants in livery, &c., scarcely noticed 
by any of the country gentlemen. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, the late Lionel ; and he by the 
present champion, who was a middle-class farmer 
at Tetford. When I was a boy my father rented 
the champion’s “ home” farm, next to Scrivelsby 
Park. My son is now curate in a parish adjoin- 
ing the estate, and I have brothers and other rela- 
tions scattered round. It is our home; that is 
why I speak confidently. I suppose that Sir 
Henry was much disappointed at not being 
allowed to officiate at the coronation of the 
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Queen. The version I have always heard of the 
Astley incident is this. As the champion, after 
he had thrown down bis glove, had to back his 
horse right out of the hall, it would have been 
very awkward if it had turned restive among the 
company; to avoid which he hired a trained horse 
from Astley’s, which went through the perform- 
ance admirably, but made a slight hole in his 
manners in a matter which is not much affected 
by training. I have referred to no books, but 
have given my own recollections, and have written 
the names colloquially as I have always heard 
them. 

The surviving son of the late champion was 
grown up when his father died ; judging from 
appearance, I should say he was then about twenty. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


With reference to the communication of 
Mr. Watrorp on the family of Dymoke, I 
trust you will allow me, being well acquainted 
with the facts, and maternally descended 
from the branch of the Dymokes extinct with 
the Hon. Lewis Dymoke, champion at the coro- 
nation of George III., to explain that the late 
Mr. Henry Lionel Dymoke left at his death no 
legitimate issue, and that, under the provisions of 
his will, the estate of Scrivelsby is now held by 
Mr. Francis Scaman Dymoke, formerly of Tetford, 
who represents in the male line a branch of the 
family senior to that of which the late Mr. H. L. 
Dymoke was the last representative. I presume 
Mr. F, 8. Dymoke may, in virtue of his tenure of 
the estate, style himself “the Hon, the Queen’s 
Champion.” D. W. Marspey. 


4, Harcourt Buildings, Temple. 


Sitwety: Srorvitte (7" §. iii, 27, 154).—You* 


correspondent Dr, Caarnock gives as the deriva 
tion of Stutewell “ town for Stots,” and instances 
Stutgard. Nothing is clearer than the derivation 
of the word, for we have its French counterparts 
Grandville and Grosville, and the lords of the town 
were called by either name in early Norman docu- 
ments, The form Stuteville is no doubt the early 
British or Gaelic word stoite, prominent, large, 
now stout. What Stutgard means I do not know. 
Perhaps your correspondent will explain. 
Pym YEATMAN. 


Mixcise Lave (7™ §. iii. 189).—John Stow, 
* Survey of London,’ says :— 

** Mincheon Lane, 80 called of tenements there some- 
time pertaining to the minchuns, or nuns of St, Helen's, 
in Bishopsgate Street.” 

Tn reply to the query, the origin of the word min- 
cheon or minchun may be traced as follows. 

1. Ducange has :— 

* Mynicene, moniales, ex Anglo-Saxon, mynicene vel 
minicene. Concilium Ainhamiense in Anglia, anno 1009 
(Cave, however, says that this date is doubtful }, cap. i.: 





* Episcopi, et abbates, monachi et mynecene, canonici et 
nonne,’ &c,” 

2. The A.-S. word is evidently the equivalent of 
the Latin monachina, a diminutive of monacha. 
Under * Monachina” Ducange quotes, but with- 
out a date, “reverend matres monasterii Angel- 
orum, vulgo dictz monachine, Et vere monachine 
seu monachule,” &e. 

3. Webster’s ‘ English Dictionary ’ gives, “Myn- 
chen, a nun; A.-S. mynecen, mynicen, minicen, 
municen,” and “ Mynchery, a nunnery; a term 
still applied to the ruins of certain nunneries in 
England. Oxford Glossary.” Minchinhampton, 
Gloucestershire, says a gazetteer, “ was given by 
the Conqueror to Caen nunnery; whence the name, 
from monachyn, a nun.” 

4. ‘Sacred Archeology,’ by the late Mackenzie 
E. C. Walcott (a usefal book in which to find a 
clue, but, when used alone, untrastwortby and 
misleading), has the following :— 

“ Mynicens (fem. of munuc; Latin, monialex). Classed 
with monks in England in 1009 and 1017, and probably 

senedictines; differing from nuns in being of younger 
age and under a rule more strict.’ 


JOuN W. Bone. 


In Dr. Ingram’s ‘ Memorials of Oxford,’ vol. iii., 
Oxford, 1837, ‘St. Mary the Virgin,” pp. 14, 15, 
there is notice of the “‘ Remains of the Mynchery 
at Littlemore,” of which he remarks, ‘“‘ This myn- 
chery or nunnery, the Saxon mynchery, mynecena- 
rice, was restored soon after the conq est.” 

Ep. Marsttau. 


Coles’s ‘ Dictionary’ (ed. 1713) has, “* Mincings 
(monache), obsolete, nuns.” The remains of the 
convent at Littlemore, still called “ the minchery,” 
are well kaown to Oxford men and others. 

Epwarp H. Marsuact, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Hope no offence, but I would enjoin a study 
of southern literature, ex. gr., “ Minch, a nun; 
mynchys, see Wright’s ‘ Monastic Letters,’ p. 228, 
&c.” (Halliwell’s ‘Archaic Dictionary,’ vol. ii. 
p. 554). 

“A third lane out of Tower Street, on the north 
side, is called Mincheon Lane, eo named of tenements 
there, sometime pertaining to the Minchuns or nuns of 
St. Helen's in Bishopsgate Street.” —Stow's ‘ London.’ 
Mynchis, quasi monkess, a female monk; mincheon 
gives miinching, according to Bailey, with the 
same meaning. A. Hl. 


Mynchens (myncren, Saxon, a nun) is familiar to 
me as the name of a manor at our old home of 
Arkesden, Essex. From Grinchell, who held it 
in Edward the Confessor’s time, it passed through 
various families until Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Audeley, 

“brought it,-among other very great estates, to her 
husband, Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who, 
20th of December, 1562, obtained license to sell this 
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maner of Minchon, otherwise Myncheons, with appur- 
tenances,” &c. 
There was also a “maner or reputed maner’ 
of Mynchons at Great Dunmow, and another 
Mynchens at Willingehall Spain, Essex. This 
latter manor in 1562 was called Mynchins, (1567) 
Michins, (1578) Mynsons, alias Myttons, and (1683) 
Minsons or Minstons. At one time it *‘ belonged 
to the Clerkenwell Nunnery” (see Morant’s 
‘ Essex ’) as well as (10 Hen. LV.) “ 4 acres, called 
Mynchin,” in Tottenham (Robinson’s ‘Tottenham’). 
The name Minchinhampton (Gloucestershire) comes 
from the manor of Hampton, having been given by 
William I., or his Queen Matilda, 
“to the abbess and nuns of the convent of the Holy 
Trinity at Caen, in Normandy, whence this place ob- 
tained its distinctive appellation, Minchin, or Monakyn 
(Monacha), being the ancient designation of a nun,”— 
Dugdale’s ‘ England and Wales,’ 
Hare (‘ Walks in London ’) writes:— 

“Mincing Lane is named from houses which be- 
longed to the minchuns or nuns of St. Helen's,” 
It will be seen from the above how numerous have 
been the forms that ‘‘ mynchen ” has taken. 

H. G. GrirFinnoore, 
$4, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


BanDALore (7 §, iii. 66, 230).—Conf. ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
1", vii. 153; 29 S. ii, 350, 416. 
R. S. Caarnock. 


? 


N on Ms tae Marrniace Service (7" §. iii. 
105, 217).—In writing the note at the first of 
these references, I consulted Blunt’s ‘ Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer, and never having had 
occasion personally to use the Marriage Service, 
did not notice that the letters M and N, which 
were formerly employed only in the notice for the 
publication of banns, are in most modern copies 
of the Prayer Book (as Hanprorp points out at 
the second reference) adopted in the service itself 
to represent the man and the woman respectively. 
If the bride (long since wife) at Great Yarmouth, 
therefore, who was referred to in Church Bells be 
a reader of ‘N. & ().,’ I must apologize to her for 
imputing that she made a mistake in calling herself 
N and her husband M. But does not the order 
of the letters indicate that they are not to be taken 
(as the same letters have been thought to do in 
the Catechism) as representing a man’s and a 
woman’s name respectively? For the only such 
names I have heard suggested are Nicholas and 
Mary, whereas in the Marriage Service M repre- 
sents the man and N the woman. And, as I re- 
marked before, there does not seem to be any 
reason why a man should be supposed to have two 
Yhristian names rather than a woman, so that the 
occurrence of these letters here appears to negative 
the suggestion that M in the Catechism stands for 
double N or for nomina. It seems to me more 
likely that N was in the first instance taken as a 
convenient letter and the initial of nomen or name, 





and that M was afterwards adopted as the next 
preceding letter (the next following, O, being 
objectionable for obvious reasons). 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath, 


The Chetham Library possesses a fourteenth 
century MS. which contains the Marriage Service 
in the old “swinging” form. Hereit reads, “I N 
[the head of a man combined with the initial] take 
the N [the head here being that of a woman] to 
wy wedded wyyf....,.til deth us depaarte.” 

J. Ross. 


Southport. 


‘ Tue Ow Critic’ (7 §. iii. 189).—This poem, 
by James T. Fields, is to be found in Harper's 
Magazine, Christmas number 1881. Whether this 
is its first appearance in print I cannot say. 

H. G,. A. 

This poem appeared for the first time in the 
Christmas number of //arper’s Magazine for 1881. 
The author is James T. Fields, a frequent contri- 
butor to this and other American magazines, if I 
am not much mistaken. If Epwarp V. has not 
got a copy I will send him an extract. 

Herpert Harpy. 

Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


‘The Owl Critic’ was written by James T. 
Fields, and its first appearance seems to have been 
in Harper's Magazine, but Iam not aware of the 
time. I give this on the authority of Alfred H. 
Miles, ‘A 1 Reciter,’ London, 1882. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Joxes on Deatn (7 §. ii. 404; iii. 18, 97, 
194).—Mnr. Picort’s story reminds me of another, 
told by Lady Murray of Stanhope in her ‘ Narra- 
tive’ concerning her grandfather, Sir Patrick 
Hume of Polwarth, who died in 1724, aged 
eighty-three. As Lord Binning was sitting by 
his bedside, not many hours before he expired, he 
saw him smiling, and said, “ What are you laugh- 
ing at?” He answered, “I am diverted to think 
what a disappointment the worms will meet with 
when they come to me expecting a good meal, and 
find nothing but bones.” Lady Murray adds, 
“He was much extenuate, and had always been a 
thin clever man ” (sic). 

Mr. Garpiner makes a mistake in attributing 
the two ‘‘jokes on death” to the Marquis of 
Argyll. Both sayings were those of Archibald, 
Earl of Argyll, his son. 

Constance Russel. 

Swallowfield, 

Tne First Parincirtes or Puitorocy (7™ §, 
ii, 445; iii, 111, 161, 277).—I do not know why 
the views about the first principles of philology are 
called my views. Is it possible to name any ad- 
vanced philologist who does not hold somewhat 
similar? Mr. Haut should, in courtesy, look at 
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the examples in my larger ‘ Dictionary,’ and at the 
dictionaries and works of Vanicek, Fick, and Cur- 
tius. The ‘advanced school” of philologists in 
Germany have abandoned the term *‘ Aryan” for 
*Indo-Germanic,” but they not only keep the 
theory, but give a much stricter analysis of the 
vowel-sounds, I refer, for example, to the latest 
work of the kind, viz., Karl Brugmann’s ‘ Grand- 
riss der vergleichenden Grammatik der Indoger- 
manischen Sprachen,’ Strasburg, 1886, not yet 
completed. It commences with a rigorous analysis 
of all the Indo-Germanic vowel-sounds, and is of 
the most “advanced” character. The present 
views of the best philologists are well given by 
Sievers under the article ‘‘ Philology” in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ They agree with my 
views as given years ago, but are more exact and 
accurate. Watrer W. Sxkear. 


‘Toe Retorn From Parnassus’ (7 §, iii. 
107).—In the famous portrait of old Scarlett, the 
sexton of Peterborough during the greater part of 
the sixteenth century—who at the close of his long 
life boasted of the dreary honour of having officiated 
at the burial of three queens*—still in situ on the 
west wall of the cathedral, a dog-whip tucked 
within his belt is plainly represented as a part of 
his ordinary equipment. This painting was ex- 
hibited a few years ago in London, at South Ken- 
sington, in a loan collection exhibition of national 
portraits, Nemo, 

Temple. 


In the neighbourhood of Sheffield a sexton is 
still called a dog-whipper. In Hunter’s time St. 
Luke’s Day (October 18) was called dog-whipping 
day. It is said that a dog once swallowed the 
consecrated wafer in York Minster (Drake’s 
* Eboracum,’ p. 219). Is not the beadle of a church 
quite a modern official? I once saw the sacristan, 
as he was called, take a dog out of a church near 
Oxford. 8S. O. Appy. 


Verpum Desiperatom (7* §. ii. 346, 430).—In 
the winter of 1839-40, the highway from Logans- 
port, Indiana, to Indianapolis, the capital of the 
state, a distance of seventy-five miles, lying on rich 
soil and through a dense forest the greater part 
of the way, became exceedingly muddy and quite 
impassable. At this time the following lines, 
attributed to Jesse Douglass, a genial newspaper 
editor, found their way into the newspapers :— 

This road is not passable, 

Not even jackassable ; 

And those who would travel it 

Must turn out and gravel it, 
These lines are so nearly the same as those cited 
by your correspondent T. as having been stuck 
up by the Earl of Kilmorey at the entrance to a 

* Katharine of Arragon, Katharine Parr, Mary 
Stuart. 





lane, that I think the originality might be claimed 
for the “ Hoosier” editor. 


Horace P. Bivptr, 
Island Home, 


Macuett MSS. (7" S. iii. 249).—The Carlisle 
Dean and Chapter has large portions, but most of 
the original papers, and the transcriptions by G. P., 
i. ¢., the late George Poulton, author of ‘ Beverlac,’ 
are in the hands of the Rev. Canon Machell, of 
Roos, Holderness. Last year’s Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society’s Transactions contain the latest account 
of Machell matters, by Lancaster Heratp. 

College of Arms, 


Batovuy Famity (7* §. iii. 270).—To save mis- 
apprehension, I would like to be allowed to say 
that the query in the full heading, /oc. cit., 
should have stood, not, as placed, before Bagaley, 
but before Baguley, so as to indicate my doubt 
as to whether Baguley, Bagaley, and Bagley are 
really variants of the name Balguy or Balgay. 

C. H. E. Carmicuagt. 

New University Club, 8,W. 


Capture AMonG THE Inripets: Focaia(7™ §, 
iii, 208).—Localia is, from its juxtaposition to gold 
and silver ornaments, almost certainly jocalia= 
jewels, not focalia, as suggested by Mr, Watrorn. 

G. N. 


Glasgow, 


J. T. F. 


Is it not jocalia, jewels ? 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Hernet (7 §. iii. 169, 211).—May I notice two 
mistakes in my reply? “ By the Earl of Walpole” 
is an erroneous presentation of “ from Walpole to 
the Earl of Strafford,” and “ v.” should be vz. 

Ep, Marsua.t. 


“ Manovprium pE Murro” (7* §. iii. 167, 213). 
—May I be allowed to express a doubt if Becker 
is any final authority on this subject? The word 
murro appears to be a variant of murex, Greek 
KoyxvAiov, which connects itself with porcelain, 
“the purple fish”; and again with our “ murray 
coloured,” from mérum. ‘ Porcelain earth” is the 
Chinese kaou-ling or “‘ lofty-ridge,” from a chain 
of hills whence the finest potter’s earth is derived, 
though we have local supplies in Europe. The 
Romans must have had porcelain drinking vessels, 
yet I do not find in their vocabulary any proper 
word for porcelain but murreus, and its variants 
murra, murrha, 

Fluor spar, from Derbyshire, would hardly have 
reached imperial Rome by the time of Pompey, 
for his coadjutor Cresar stopped somewhere short 
of the Peak when he visited Britain, and Pompey 
did not survive till the reign of Claudius. Given 


porcelain vessels, we find Roman glass in our 
museums vitrified with wonderful fluorescence ; 
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porcelain is tougher than glass, fluor spar toughest ; 
and I contend that to call fluor spar “ murra” is 
a transition meaning, not its original application. 
Pliny’s description would apply just as well to 
uartz, or any other pseudomorphous mineral, in- 
Seling moss-agates, 

Comparing murro with mérum, the handle 
might be of mulberry wood. A. HALL 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Notines on Tue ‘ Pircrrmace To Parnassvs’ 
(7 §. iii. 181).—“Cheerfullie let’s warke” (1. 666). 
—Can warke be aught else than an error of the 
transcriber for “ walke”? In the north—the West 
Riding of Yorkshire more to my knowledge—there 
is a peculiar usage of this dialectal form for 
“work” in conjunction with work itself. “‘ Work” 
and “warke” are both used, and in a different 
sense, by the working people here in their general 
or working-day parlance. I have never hitherto 
noticed the use of “‘ warke” but as a substantive ; 
those using “ warke” thusly are sure to ejaculate 
“work” as a verb. One may hear “Go to thi 
warke,” and “ Work away, my lad !” 

Now as in our local dialects there remain many 
expressions quite unaltered in spelling and pro- 
nunciation, we may conjecture that “ warke” was 
never used but as a substantive, and as the above 
is of necessity a verb, it must be taken to mean 
“walke.” If I am wrong, can any one give me a 
usage, out of an old author, of “warke” in both 
senses? However, it is of interest to note the dis- 
tinction applied in Yorkshire. 

Herrert Harpy. 

Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


Kart Bopmer (7™ §, iii. 228, 258).—Karl 
Bodmer, a Swiss painter, was born at Zurich, 
near the end of 1805, 
1830, studying art and painting chiefly landscape. 
Soon after the year 1830 he made several journeys 
through various parts of Europe, and settled for 
some time in the valley of the Moselle and on the 
banks of the Rhine, where he employed his time 
in landscape painting. In 1833 he accompanied 
Prince Maximilian to America, and on his return 
he exhibited some of his pictures in the Paris 
Salon (1836). For the remainder of his life he 
lived in France and Germany. To the annual ex- 
hibitions at Paris he sent pictures (water colours) 
representing the costumes and appearance of the 
various American Indians, forest scenery, with 


landscapes. He also exhibited at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1855. E. Partinaton, 
Manchester. 


There is a plate of Karl Bodmer’s in Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s ‘Examples of Modern Etching’ (1875). In 
the “ critical note” accompanying the plate he is 
described as ‘‘ an artist of mature accomplishment 
in his own way, and of immense range, There is 








He resided there until | 








hardly a bird or quadruped of Western Europe 
that he has not drawn,” &c. No reference is there 


made, however, to ‘‘ Nord-amerika in Bildern.” 
G. F. R. B. 


RicARD CanuiszeE (7 §, iii. 228).—Is not the 
person referred to a man whom I recollect, sixty 
years ago, keeping a small bookseller’s shop in 
Fleet Street, near the Bolt-in-Tun, who was a pro- 
nounced atheist and scorner of the Christian 
church? In his window was a disgusting picture 
of the Deity, made up of the materials furnished 
by Revelation i. 13 and following verses ; and in 
a window over the shop there swung the life-sized 
figure of a bishop, who was hanged by the neck, 
He published a book which pretended to disclose 
all the mysteries of freemasonry. I remember him 
behind his counter when I was a boy, and regarded 
him as a monster. AtrreD Garry, D.D. 


Richard Carlile was found guilty of publishing 
Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ and Palmer’s ‘ Principles 
of Nature’ in October, 1819, and sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment in Dorchester Gaol and 
the payment of fines of 1,000/. and 5001. respec- 
tively. He was the editor of the Republican, the 
Lion, and the Prompter, and was the author cf 
‘The Deist; or, Moral Philosophy,’ and other works, 

G. F. R. B. 

AproIntTMeNT OF SHERIFFS FOR CoRNWALL 
(7% S. iii, 148, 198, 213, 293).—Mrs. Bocer has 
found a mare’s nest. The Prince of Wales always 


shakes hands at levées with his friends. 
CorRNWALL. 


Sr. Marcaret’s, Westminster: tne His- 
roricAL Topacco Box (7 §. iii. 269).—The Pall 
Mall Gazette, Jan. 29, 1884, not only had a his- 
tory of this interesting article, but gave an illus- 
tration of * the tobacco box and its cases.” 

Ratru Tomas. 


The book inquired for by Nemo is scarce, 
and I regret not being able directly to give him 
the information he requires ; but it may be some 
assistance to say that a copy was recently sold at 
Sotheby & Co.’s. I happen to know the name of 
the purchaser, and will send his address if Nemo 
will write to me. A. L. Humrnreys, 

2, Kirchen Road, Ealing Dean, 


Nemo will find a long account of the book he 
inquires for in Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ 1569-1579. 


W. C. B. 


“Tv wILL NOT HOLD WATER” (7 §., iii. 228). 
—Is it merely a coincidence, or is there any con- 
nexion between this very common expression and 
the words of the prophet Jeremiah: ‘‘ For my 
people have committed two evils ; they have for- 
saken me the fountain of living waters, and hewed 
them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold 
no water” (Jer. ii, 13)? I merely mention this as 
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a possible origin of the phrase, Certainly a more 
telling description of some worthless theory or of 
some shallow proposal could not be found than in 
these melancholy words of “the weeping pro- 
phet.” Ropert F, Garoiser, 


This common saying is more frequently used as 
an expression of non-belief in statements of an im- 
probable character. One who feels that he cannot 
believe what another says will say, “ It won’t hold 
water.” It is probable that the saying first had 
life in the pot-making districts, and arose out of 
the well-known fact that unglazed earthenware 
vessels will not hold water for any length of time. 
Fill an unglazed vessel with water at night, and 
the next morning it will be found empty. 


Tuos. RaTouirre. 
Worksop, 


Doubtless an abbreviation, and in the full form, 
“It is like a sieve (or a leaky tub, or anything 
you like), which will not hold water ”—simply 
meaning, it is not trustworthy. As to the origin 
or source in any other sense I can say nothing. 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 
“Rose or Derrinsatta” (7™ §. ii. 408).— 
Derrinsalla, county of Tipperary, came into the 
Cleburne family by the marriage of Ellen Palmer 
(daughter or niece of Counsellor Henry Palmer) to 
Edward Cleburne, grandson of Richard Cleburne, 
of Ballycullatan Castle, in that county, whose 
granddaughter drew “ head and quit rents” from 
that estate till quite recently, though the lands 
and the mills were held by the Lysters. The fair 
and rosy-cheeked Ellen was locally known as the 
“Rose of Derrinsalla,” and I believe some short- 
lived sonnets were composed in her honour. 
E. J. Hunter. 


Dotmen (7" §, iii. 146, 238).—M. H. R. refers 
at the end of his reply to the superstition of passing 
a baby through a “stone of the hole,” as it is 
called. Possibly M. H. R. would like to know 
that an instance of this superstition is given in 
Mr. Dyer’s ‘ English Folk-lore,’ 1884, p. 25, where 
that distinguished folk-lorist points out that in the 
parish of Madron, in Cornwall, there is « curious 
Druidical relic, consisting of a circular block of 
granite, having in its centre a hole about eighteen 
inches in diameter. Mr. Dyer says, further, that 
“formerly a curious custom prevailed of putting chil- 
dren through the hole a certain number of times, under 
the notion that this act would cure them of the com- 
plaint from which they might be suffering, The stone 
went by the name of the creeping stone,” 

I should not have thought it worth while, perhaps, 
to write on this point bad not a curious proof of 
the survival of an old and very kindred supersti- 
tion to the above recently come to light near my 
native town in Somersetshire. The case was re- 








ported to the newspapers by Mr. F. T. Elworthy, 
but it has not, so far as I am aware, been afforded 
any permanent place in folk-lore records. To give 
Mr. Elworthy’s own words :— 

“Some months ago, the wife of a highly respectable 
farmer presented him with twins, one of whom was born 
with hernia, As soon as was convenient, upon a Sunday 
morning, before sunrise, the farmer and his wife, with 
several neighbours and servants, proceeded to a wood on 
his farm, They then, with wedges, split a young, grow- 
ing ash tree, opening the split wide enough to permit 
the afflicted child to be passed through it. This was 
done three times with due solemnity, and the tree was 
restored to its previous condition, barring the split, 
which was carefully bound up with a hayband. The 
belief is that if the sides of the tree reunite and grow 
together the child will be cured,” 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be able, I have no 
doubt, to recall records of many similar cases of 
the ash tree superstition ; but that it should still 
be practised is worth noting, at any rate. 

A. L. Humrnreys, 

2, Kirchen Road, Ealing Dean. 


First Dcoxe or Ricumonp (7" §S. iii. 288).— 
If D. alludes to the first Duke of Richmond of the 
last creation, son of Charles IJ., he is wrong in 
supposing his name to have been Louis. King 
Charles, being present at his baptism, gave him 
the surname of Lennox and his own Christian 
name, and every succeeding Duke of Richmond 
has had the same. But there was a Ludovick, 
Duke of Richmond, the first of a former creation, 
Ludovick Stuart, second Duke of Lennox, having 
been created Duke of Richmond in 1623. The 
direct male line of his race failed in 1672. 

Constance RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


I know of no authority at all for calling this 
duke anything but Charles; and the following 
extract from the baptismal register of St. James's, 
Piccadilly, will probably be held to settle the 
question : “ 1694. Jan. 9. Lewes [Louise] Lennox, 
of Charles and Ann Duke and Dutchess of Rich- 
mond. ; born Ist.” HERMENTRUDE. 


3y referring to Courthope’s ‘ Historic Peerage,’ 
it will be seen that the first Duke of Richmond 
was Henry Fitzroy, natural son of Henry V IIL, 
created 1525, title extinct 1536. It was revived 
in Lodovick (not Louis) Stuart in 1623, extinct 
1624. Revived in James Stuart, 1641 ; descended 
to his son Esme in 1655; then to a cousin Charles, 
1660; again extinct in 1672. The present, or 
Lennox family, began with Charles Lennox, 
natural son of Charles II., created Duke of Rich- 
mond in 1675. Prior to these dukes were several 
Earls of Richmond, running back to the time of 
William the Conqueror. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


“Ex Luce Locettum” (7 S. iii, 228).—The 
epigram, as I recollect it, was supposed to be the 
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complaint of the match-seller at the proposed tax, 
and addressed to Mr. Lowe. It was as follows :— 
* Ex luce lucellum,” 
Your motto we know; 
But if Lucy can’t sell ‘em, 
What then, Mr. Lowe ! 
G. L. G. 


There is no context to this phrase, which sprang 
jn this shape from Lord Sherbrooke’s (then Mr. 
Lowe) fertile brain. See Hansard, April 20, 1871. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Ropman Famiuies (7" §. iii. 169).—Rodman = 


counsellor. Conf. Wachter under “ Rad,” “ Rat,” 
“ Rath,” and ‘* Mund.” R. S. Cuarnock. 
Ibiza. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Folk-Songs of Italy. Specimens, with Translations 
aud Notes, from each Province, and Prefatory Trea- 
tise, by R. H, Busk, (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

For many years past Miss Busk has not only diligently 
ransacked the many published repertories of Italian 
popular songs, but has been indefatigable in collecting 
pew ditties and variants from the mouths of the singers 
themselves during her visits to Italy. In this task she 
has been assisted by many friends and collaborators, 
English and Italian, and more particularly by Dr. Giu- 
seppe Pitré, of Palermo, the highest authority on all 
questions of Sicilian folk-lore and ee literature. 
The result is the present volume, which is of singular 
interest and value in many ways. The student of lan- 
guage will find in it a brief, but typical series of examples 
of the principal families among the seven hundred dia- 
lects spoken in United Italy; the lover of folk-lore and 
folk-literature unacquainted with Italian for the first 
time is enabled to make a profitable comparison of the 
popular songs of Italy with those of other countries ; 
while the many examples it contains of natural feeling, 
spontaneously and beautifully expressed, appeal to ail 
who can appreciate simplicity either in poetry or human 
nature. 

One of the most striking points in the book is the 
remarkable family likeness of the songs. Many of them, 
especially those from Corsica, Venice, and Sicily, are 
distinguished by a powerful dash of local colour ; but it 
is not so much that the singers are of different races as 
that they sing under different conditions. In these 
“swallow flights of song,” indeed, we hear the voice of 
primzval Western humanity rather than of any special 
nationality. Even the wide racial distinction between 
Italian and Englishman almost disappears, and more 

one poem reads exactly like an Italian transfusion 
of such an old North-country ditty as— 
Bobby Shafto’s gane to sea 
Wi siller buckles at his knee ; 
When he comes hame he'll marry me, 
Bonny Bobby Shafto. 


Bobby 's fat and Bobby's fair, 
Kaiming out his yellow hair ; 
He 's my love for evermair, 
Bonny Bobby Shafto. 
Or of such a Midland maiden’s lament as— 
I am a pretty wench, 
And I come a great way hence, 
But sweethearts | can get none : 





Every dirty sow 
Can get sweethearts enow, 
But I, pretty wench, get never a one, 

Here and there, perhaps judiciously, Miss Busk has 
ignored the existence of a sinister double entendre in 
favour of the more obvious and irreproachable meaning. 
In all countries the popular muse represents popular 
sentiment ; and popular sentiment, often brutally frank, 
seldom pays any excessive deference to Mrs. Grundy, 
A male editor, indeed, would probably have included 
one or two well-known stornelli and strambotti which a 
lady naturally finds it impossible to reproduce. 

In one instance, that of ‘La Lavandaja’ (p. 142), it 
may be noted that the legend recorded has probably 
migrated into Piedmont from Brittany, where the 
**washerwoman ”’ is a well-recognized variety of water- 
kelpie, or rather water-banshee, a very distant relative, 
indeed, of the Siren, or, as Miss Busk prefers to spell it, 
“Seiren,” and only a cousin many times removed of 
Undine or Mélusine. 

As a selection, the songs are admirably representative 
alike of the class of literature and of the localities to 
which they belong. Without any ingratitude, however, 
we could wish that all instead of some of the translations 
had been in plain prose instead of what Miss Busk calls 
“rimed vocabulary.” The inversion of phrases and 
limitation in the choice of words necessarily involved in 
any translation into English rhyme, or even assonance, 
often destroys the simplicity which is one of the chief 
and most characteristic charms of the originals. ‘This, 
however, is a matter of taste, on which we lay the less 
stress because the instances are few indeed in which the 
meaning has been sacrificed to the rhyme. 

Nearly all the songs selected are old—some, probably, 
older than the hills among which they are sung. But 
Miss Busk has supplemented her work with a few 
charming examples of later date, and a further supple- 
ment, containing the musical notes of a few ancient and 
modern popular ditties, materially enhances the value of 
a pretty volume, compiled and edited with rare know- 
ledge and judgment, and inspired throughout with an 
enthusiastic love alike of the Italian people and of the 
songs of the people. 


The Blood Covenant : a Primitive Rite, and its Bearings 

on Scripture. By H, Clay Trumbull, D.D. (Redway.) 
Dr. TxruMBULL has written a most useful book. It will 
be found of much value by the theologian and the folk- 
lorist. We are bound to say, however, that it is not 
exhaustive. The blood covenant in some form or other 
seems to have existed among all races of mankind, Some 
of its forms are disgusting, others horribly cruel. It is, 
perhaps, not going beyond the bounds of probability if 
we say—provisionally, of course—that the evidence at 
present gathered points to archaic customs practised in 
that remote time when the human race were one family. 
The notion that by drinking the blood or eating the 
heart of some one distinguished for courage or en- 
durance those who partook of the horrid rite were made 
heirs of the virtues of the deceased is widely spread. 
Dr. Trumbull gives a terrible instance in the fate of 
Jean de Brébeuf, the Jesuit founder of the mission to 
the Hurons, He was put to death by a series of cruel 
tortures which the most hardened of us would shrink 
from contemplating. ‘Such manhood as he displayed 
under these tortures the Indians could appreciate. Such 
courage and constancy as his they longed to possess for 
themselves. When, therefore, they perceived that the 
brave and faithful man of God was finally sinking into 
death they sprang towards him...... laid open his breast, 
and came in a crowd to drink the blood of so valiant an 
enemy, thinking to imbibe with it some portion of his 
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courage. A chief then tore out his heart and devoured 
it” (p. 128). 

The blood-bath is a rite which might be much more 
fully dwelt on with advantage, Most of the stories 
which have come down to us are, we trust, mythical ; 
but that it has been employed we have no manner of 
doubt. There is a legend mentioned in Curzon’s ‘ Monas- 
teries of the Levant’ how the Emperor Constantine the 
Great suffered from leprosy, and how he ordered a num- 
ber of children to be killed to furnish him with a bath 
of blood, Before the crime could be carried into execu- 
tion he was warned in a vision that if he accepted 
Christianity his leprosy would depart from him, and the 
slaughter of the children was countermanded (p. 397), 
This is no doubt a fable, but it points to horrors which 
have really taken place. 

The notion that the corpse of one who has been mur- 
dered will bleed afresh if the murderer comes in contact 
with it is widely spread, and is etill credited in many 
parts of England. It was commonly believed by the 
educated classes in days not very remote. Webster says, 
in his ‘ Appius and Virginia,’ — 

See 


Her wounds still bleeding at the horrid presence 
Of yon stern murderer, till she find revenge ! 
Nor will these drops stanch, or these springs be dry 
Till theirs be set a-bleeding,—V. iii. 
Many of our readers may remember an allusion to this 
belief in ‘ Young Huntin,’ a weird ditty, preserved 
in Aytoun’s ‘ Ballads of Scotland,’ ii, 67-72, A modern 
verse-writer has utilized the old superstition in an imi- 
tative ballad called ‘ Lincoln City ’:— 
If ye bring him near us to touch the corpse, 
Oh, bid him lay his hand on me ; 
Let him not go nigh the sainted dead, 
Lest he have part in her purity. 


If but the murderer cometh nigh, 
My wounds shall gape and my blood shall start, 
But Amabell would not betray 
Even the hand that pierced her heart, 
Showers and springs of blood are not remotely connected 
with this subject. Blood-rain is mentioned more than 
once in the ‘Saxon Chronicle.’ An important letter on 
this subject occurs in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
May, 1853, p. 512. 


The History of Streatham, 
(Stock.) 
Tuts book has no claim to be considered, in any sense 
of the term, a learned work ; but Mr, Arnold has given 
us a pleasing account of Streatham ; and, what is more, 
he has taken pains to supply the references for most of 
the statements he makes, ‘The chapter on the monuments 
in St. Leonard's Church contains an account of several 
interesting coats of arms and epitaphs. One of the few 
epitaphs that Dr. Johnson wrote is here, We learn from 
the churchwardens’ accounts that “In the iv. yere of 
ye rayne of our sofferayne lord Kyng Edward the VL, 
there wasse a wyndowe brookyne at ye este ende of ye 
church,” and that, among other things, a “ sacrying bell” 
was stolen, Mr. Arnold tells us that “till the first 
ten years or so of the present century the Streatham 
highway had a narrow patch of common-land on either 
side, where travellers could let their cattle graze, which 
extended its whole length.” We wish he had told us 
whether it is now enclosed, and how the right of pasturage 
was lost, or allowed to fall into disuse, We would much 
rather have learnt all about this than have had the 
sketch of the life of Dr. Johnson that takes up more than 
twenty-five pages. In a book of this kind it seems to 
us a pity to have devoted so much space to the life of one 
whose Licemehy is well known, and whose connexion 


By Frederick Arnold, Jun. 





—_—. 


with Streatham all who have any interest in the subject 
must clearly recollect. 


The History of Tithes, from Abraham to Queen Victoria, 
By Henry W. Clark. (Redway.) 

We cannot speak favourably of this book. Mr. Clark 

writes in the spirit of a partisan, not with the impartiality 

of an historian, Some of the tables he gives will be of 

service to those who take interest in the subject of tithes, 


Qvatnt Goop Farpay Customs.—The City Press says 
that the two ancient City customs were duly observed 
on Good Friday, The first was at Si. Bartholomem 
(Rahere’s Priory Church), West Smithfield. Here, at 
half-past eleven o'clock, twenty-one of the oldest widows 
of the parish picked up a new sixpence from an old 
tomb in the churchyard, The observance has existed 
for over four hundred years. The second was at All 
hallows, Lombard Street. Here, at the conclusion of 
divine service, sixty of the youngest boys connected 
with the Bluecoat School were presented with a bag of 
raisins and a new penny. Peter Symonds, by his will, 
in the year 1665, directed that ‘‘ 60 of ye youngest boys 
of Christ's Hospital should attend Divine service on Good 
Friday morning at Allhallows Church, each to receives 
new penny and a bag of raisins.” William Petts, in the 
year 1692, added to the bequest as follows: “ That ye 
minister who preaches ye sermon before ye boys on 
Goode Friday morning shall receive 20s.; ye clerke, 
is.; and ye sexton, 3s, 6d.’ There was considerable 
interest manifested in the observance of both of these 
ancient customs. 

Tux subject for the next prize essay in Walford’s 
Antiquarian will be ‘ The Origin and History of Change 
Ringing.’ 





Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


D. Vate (“ Le Denton and Le Dreigh Families”)— 
Your complaints are without foundation. The que 
which you say has been refused insertion, appeared oy 4 
ii. 27, and the only answer received was given 7 8, ii, 
237. A letter sent, in answer to previous complaints, to 
the address you give, was returned through the Dead 
Letter Office, marked *‘ Not known,” 

Hexpert Harpy,—Like “ Upse English” and “ Upss 
Dutch,” “ Upse Frieze " (<—Frisian) is common in Elise 
bethan literature. Consult the glossaries of Wright, 
Halliwell, Nares, &c., and ‘N. & Q.’ 

F, W, Poser (“Stafford Family of Eyam ").—There 
ig no error; question and reply appear at the references 
indicated, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Lettere to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no excoption, 
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